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SUSAN FIELDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a drowsy silent afternoon early in 
summer. The outlines of the scarce-clad 
trees showed lifeless against a rfeutral-tinted 
sky. The dull white London road, brisk 
thoroughfare in the old coaching-days to all 
western England, looked duller and whiter 
than usual as it stretched away, without a 
spot of colour to break its monotony, across 
Hounslow Heath. Even the canal seemed to 
drone in a sleepier voice than was its wont 
as it stagnated by, its brief life spent, under 
the wilderness of poplar, alder, and sycamore 
that grew around the powder mills. 

" Is my life to be like this ?" thought 

TOL. I. 1 



2 Susan Fielding. 

Susan, as she leaned across the parapet of 
the little way-side bridge, and watched, as 
much as excessively short-sighted eyes can 
be said to watch, the dreary heath and 
drearier overshadowed stream. "Have 
warm suns and cheerful sounds, like love 
and home and all other pleasant things, gone 
clean away from me for ever ? Oh papa, if 
I could see you once — if my watching here 
meant anything I If I could hear your voice, 
scolding me even — ^there's no one to scold 
me any more — but hear it. Ah, I'm sick 
of silence ! I want papa's face to kiss, I 
want his arms to hold me as they used." 

And now great tears rose slowly in the 
short-sighted eyes, every tinge of colour 
ebbed from the childish round cheeks, and 
with a passion of pain the girl reahzed the 
irrevocableness of her loss, the emptiness of 
a worl'd from which her own narrow world of 
love had been newly blotted. "If he had 
loved me less I might bear it ! Oh ! why was 
I left ? What good was it to leave me in 
this big world, where no one will want me, 
no one be fond of me again till I die ?" 

Susan Fielding was seventeen years old 
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on this day when I first bring her before 
you, watching at the spot where, ever since 
she was a child of six, she had been accus- 
tomed to watch for the return of her father 
across the heath, and knowing that she 
watched in vain. Mr. Fielding had now 
been dead three months ; April rain and 
May sunshine had already brought up a thin 
green covering over his grave in Halfont 
churchyard; the servants had got new 
places, the house a new tenant. At Mid- 
summer, scarce a fortnight hence, the furni- 
ture would be sold, and Susan have to seek 
a home amongst relations of whose very 
existence she had not known until her 
father's death left her desolate. 

Throughout a lifetime of fifty-four years, 
Mr. Joseph Fielding had been a man neither 
possessing nor wanting firiiends : one of a 
class rather more numerous, I suspect, than 
some genial-minded people would have us 
think. Unsociable by temperament and 
through long habit ; holding crotchety un- 
popular opinions on every subject under the 
sun; engrossed with his bookselling at 
Brentford during the day, engrossed of an 
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evening with his Cockney road-side home; 
his viohn in winter, his garden in summer ; 
where was such a man — he often observed 
this of himself — to make friends, and what 
good would they have been to him when 
made ? He was on terms, odd to say, with 
the parson of the parish ; but with no other 
soul the parish contained (I must remark, 
for the pleasure of writing the words, that 
the dear old Vicar of Halfont was a village 
priest of a type seldom to be met with 
now : a village priest with the untroubled 
behef himself of a little child, but tolerant, 
from fine breeding and wide culture alike, 
to every variety of opinion among his 
parishioners) : once a year, even, dined, with 
little Susan, at the Yicarage. " Fielding is 
a queer fellow," the Vicar would say; 
"never comes to church, holds terribly 
wrong opinions about rates and tithes, but 
he and his little girl dine with me every 
Christmas, and I can't help forgiving him all 
his wrong-headedness when I hear them 
sing together. If our orthodox people had 
only the divine voices of these latitudinarians, 
what a choir we might have !" 
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And this yearly dining-out was the 
solitary dissipation, the one act of social 
intercourse that broke Mr. Fielding's lonely 
existence. During the lifetime of his wife, 
whom he tenderly loved, he had been 
brought, perforce, if not into friendliness, into 
some degree of contact, with his neighbours. 
Mrs. Fielding, a quiet-tempered woman, 
unrivalled in her pastry and damson-cheese, 
and regarding books much as the wife of an 
ironmonger would regard stoves or saucepans, 
made it a point of faith to air her best cap 
and hear the village gossip whenever oppor- 
tunity offered ; and on rare occasions would 
prevail upon her husband, very miserable in 
his dress-clothes, and with his song-books 
and violin under his arm, to accompany her 
to some of the village tea-parties. After 
her death, which happened when Susan was 
six years of age, he fell back at once and for 
ever upon his own society. •* The morose 
nature of the man showing itself," said the 
village people among whom he lived, and yet 
from whose companionship he held himself 
so utterly, so suspiciously, aloof. 

He fell back upon his own society ; and 
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from the day of his wife's burial until that of 
his own death, led (in a road-side villa, ten 
miles from London), the life of a hermit. 
And yet it must not for a moment be sup- 
posed that Mr. Fielding was a philosopher, 
raised by superior reason above the common 
weaknesses of humanity. He was, on the 
contrary, the least philosophical, the most 
sensitive of men, as open to oflFence, as famous 
for "taking the law" of everybody, with or 
without provocation, as Tom Touchey him- 
self. He would no more dine or drink tea 
with a neighbour than he would go to church, 
or abstain from openly pruning his pears on a 
Sunday; but let any man, from the lord of 
the manor downwards, attempt to fire a gun 
across the bookseller's orchard, or fish in 
the hundred feet of canal that ran along the 
bottom of the bookseller's garden, and he 
would speedily discover with what manner of 
hermit he had to deal 1 

" Human nature is the same in us all," 
the old Vicar would say, his kindly optimist 
spirit ever thinking the best that could be 
thought of every man. "If our social in- 
stincts don't show themselves in one shape 
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they will in another. Poor Fielding's actions 
and law-suits and ejectments are just his 
fashion of holding communion with his fel- 
lows. If it had not been for that willow- 
fence case between him and Dicky Ffrench, 
I beheve he would never have held up his 
head again after his wife's death." 

And possibly the Vicar was right. Still, 
a social instinct that takes the form of per- 
petually dragging other people into the hands 
of lawyers, is scarcely one for ordinary minds 
to appreciate. Mr. Fielding died ; and his 
little daughter reaped the fruits of all his 
long dissent from the common opinions of 
the world. A London solicitor whom she 
had never seen, an uncle in France whose 
name she had never heard, were appointed 
by her father's will as Susan's legal guar- 
dians. Friends, with the exception of her 
morning governess and the Vicar, she had 
none. Even Miss Jemima Ffrench, the kindest- 
hearted old woman in the whole country 
round, declared openly that she could take 
no interest in the concerns of a man who, 
for more than a dozen years, had embroiled 
her brother in a law-suit about the willow- 
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fence ! For Mr. Fielding's radical opinions 
Miss Jemima had never cared a straw. 
Church, and State were not going to be 
upset by the half-crazed notions of a poor 
little Brentford bookseller. His atheism lay 
between himself and his Maker. But to go 
to law about the willow-fence — the fence that 
the oldest people in Halfont would swear 
had always belonged to the lord of the 
manor! — No; Miss Jemima could not for- 
give him that. And so, now that Joseph 
Fielding lay dead — the querulous sharp face, 
querulous no longer ; the brain, with its 
oddities and disbeliefs, quiet ; the heart, with 
its superficial hatreds, its deep affections, 
cold — ^not a servant from the great house 
was sent to inquire for his child. We pay 
these penalties for eccentricity. Men and 
women will forgive us every vice, nay, every 
virtue that they can understand. Some out- 
of-the-way whim, some crank about a willow- 
fence, will freeze Christian charity at its font, 
even charity as genuine and as broad as Miss 
Jemima's. 

" To inquire." It would have mattered 
nothing to Susan if every inhabitant of the 
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parish, of tlie county, had come to inquire for 
her, to sympathize with her. She mourned 
for her father as she had loved him, with her 
whole strength; mourned as these natures 
that love through sheer physical necessity 
do mourn; and when, a month after his 
burial, one of the servants led her, passive, 
to morning service, her childish face had so 
altered that scarcely a woman in the church 
could look at her without remorseful tears. 
Whatever Joseph Fielding had been, the 
chUd, they began to recollect, was alone and 
jBriendless ; dwindling, too ; in another six 
months would rest, likelier than not, beside 
her parents. And coming out of church, 
old Miss Ffrench, a world of contrition at 
her warm heart, walked straight up to the 
forlorn little creature's side, took her hands, 
and kissed her in the sight of all the con- 
gregation. " I'll come to see you this even- 
ing, my dear, and I'll bring Portia — we 
ought to have come sooner. Portia will 
cheer you. Poor child ! you must not be 
left to mourn by yourself any longer." 

Portia came, and Susan was cheered — 
not consoled ; two months later you see |_her 
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standing in her old place on the bridge, 
weeping the old tears for the voice, the step, 
she should know no more; but cheered by 
the magnetic, irresistible influence that youth- 
ful laughter, a sunny, youthful presence, 
must ever prove to a mourner of seventeen ! 
The good old Vicar had visited her, and left 
her spirit dull and crushed as he found it. 
Her governess had read her admonishing 
lectures about the paganism of this sorrow 
without hope — the duty of resignation and 
self-control — in vain. Before she had been 
five minutes in the room with Portia, before 
she had listened five minutes to Portia's 
airy chatter, Susan's cheeks actually began 
to dimple again as they used. I don't know 
whether, as we grow older, we feel our losses 
hghtened by being brought in contact with 
the possession of others. Children — and 
Susan, though she was seventeen, was a 
child — can be lured out of their sorrows by 
the sight of pretty toys, of other children at 
play, without an envious pang. The beauti- 
ful face in its tiny bonnet, the soft peach- 
coloured silk, the little trinkets, the dainty 
collar and cuffs of this girlish visitor (im- 
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mensely bored by the work of charity she 
was performing), were better medicine for 
her sad heart than either physician or parson 
could have administered. **I shall see you 
again to-morrow ? " she asked, very shyly, 
as her visitors were leaving. And when 
Portia gave a careless promise to visit her 
every day — oh ! well, twice a day, " if it 
could possibly do anybody any good,'* Susan 
Fielding once more felt that life was not 
wholly and absolutely without flavour. 

The poor little girl must love : there is 
the truth : she could no more live without 
loving than without breathing ; and in default 
of stronger support, her arms stretched 
themselves out instinctively to Portia Ffrench. 
Portia, who at times found the love even of 
an affianced lover a weight too heavy for her 
ease-loving shoulders to sustain ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Susan raised her face at last, and saw a man's 
figure standing about three yards distant 
fi:om her on the bridge — a figure which her 
short-sighted eyes, additionally blind at this 
moment with tears, failed to recognize. 

She drew back with a little ftightened 
cry, and found her hand taken and held in a 
firm, warm grasp. 

" I'm not going to let you pass me like 
that. Miss Susan, indeed I'm not. I've been 
watching here for the last five minutes with- 
out your knowing it ; and I say it's a sin for 
you to fret as you do. As if — ahem 1 — these 
things didn't happen to all of us. As if 
young people mustn't expect to survive their 
parents ! And to say (yes, you've been 
talking aloud), to say that no one will ever be 
fond of you again. Why shouldn't lots of 
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people be fond of you always, I should like to 
know ?" 

The grasp was hearty, the voice pleasant ; 
the face of the speaker emphatically what 
would be called a good face, ruddy of hue, 
well-favoured of feature, open of expression. 
But Susan shrank away as if she had been 
hurt. 

" I can't help fretting, thank you, Mr. 
CoUinson ; and I don't want to make any 
new friends. It's very good of you and 
Eliza to trouble yourselves about me as you 
do, .but — ^but — I like to be alone." Saying 
this she tried, in vain, to take her hand from 
her captor's; then stood silent; evidently 
biding her time, hke a frightened child, to 
break away from him anew, and run home. 

The young man looked down with a mixed 
expression, part contemptuous pity, part 
ardent tenderness, into her face. In common 
with most of the people about Halfont, Tom 
Collinson did not consider Susan over-bright 
in her intellect, but he fancied her — to use 
his own language — as he had never fancied 
any woman during his whole three-and-twenty 
years of life. A vagrant freak of the ima- 
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gination, it must be confessed ; Tom CoUin- 
son's tastes generally being of the earth 
earthy, and Susan's face one for all save the 
most refined beholders to pass over with 
careless notice. A delicately-modelled fore- 
head, on which the dark hair rests in thick 
natural-curling rings, a sensitive, full-cut 
mouth, a pair of grey eyes, to which extreme 
short-sightedness lends almost the pathetic, 
unanswering look of blindness — ^what is there 
in this pallid child's face to rouse the admi- 
ration of a man to whom ruddy lips, and pink 
and white complexions, yes, and plenty of 
animal life and audacity, have hitherto been 
the highest ideal of feminine charms ? Col- 
linson put the question to himself as he looked 
down on Susan's white, tear-stained cheeks ; 
and the only answer he could get was — ^that 
he did passionately admire it ; more perhaps 
at this very moment when the girl stood, shy 
and unwilling, and drawing her little cold 
hand away from his, than he had done since 
he first began to lose his head about her at 
all. The fact was a fact, but inexplicable. 
(Save, indeed, on a favourite hypothesis of 
the Vicar's : namely, that in the commonest. 
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coarsest natures tliere must exist some one 
fine instinct, some latent affinity with supe- 
rior sweetness and beauty, which it needs but 
the right influence at the right moment to 
call forth. . . . But this is quite the 
last explanation of his folly that would have 
ofiered itself to Tom ColUnson's mind !) 

" If you were to go a little more into 
company, I'm sure it would do you good ; 
Ehza says so too. Now, why couldn't you 
walk across the heath and take tea with us 
sometimes ? and I'd meet you and bring you 
back, only too glad of the chance. Oh ! I 
forgot" — a distinct change was discernible 
in Collinson's voice — " I quite forgot ! You 
are too much taken up with your grand lord 
of the manor set to care for EKza any more." 

" You are very good,'* was Susan's hesi- 
tating answer, "and so is Eliza. Now that 
the evenings are so long, I shouldn't mind 
coming sometimes, if you're sure it would be 
no trouble to you to walk back with me. You 
see the servants have both gone to their new 
places, and I've only old Nancy Wicks, from 
the Ffrench's lodge, to stay with me till the 
sale." 
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" Trouble 1 very likely I should call it 
trouble to walk with you," answered Collin- 
son, coming a step nearer. . " As if I wouldn't 
like to walk with you every day of my life, if 
you would let me ! Now this evening — it's 
only just five o'clock — why couldn't you come 
back with me this evening ? We could walk 
after tea to the firs — I have heard you say 
you like seeing the sunset fi:'om the firs ; 
and . . . oh ! well there's no sun to set, 
as it happens, but we should have the walk 
just the same, and I — I mean Eliza and I — 
would bring you back." He made this amend- 
ment in answer to the denial that he saw was 
coming jfrom the girl's lips. 

" But I am going to spend this evening 
with the Ffi:*enches," said Susan. "It's the 
first time I have ever been asked to their 
house. Mr. Josselin, the gentleman Portia 
is going to marry, will be there — and — and 
— any other evening, you know, I could walk 
with you and your sister." 

The blood rose on Tom Collinson's face. 
" Eliza and I, of course, must wait until you 
have no better engagement ! " he remarked, 
bitterly. " We couldn't for a moment hope 
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to keep you from such fine company as Mr. 
Josselin's ! But you surprise me when you 
say this is the first time you have been asked 
to the Ffrenches' house. I thought you and 
Portia Ffrench were sworn friends? called 
each other by your Christian names, and the 
rest of it?" 

" Portia has been extremely kind to me," 
answered Susan, warmly. " I had never 
spoken to any of the Ffrenches in my life — I 
suppose because papa and Colonel Ffrench 
both wanted those willows on the river-bank 
— ^but when I was in my trouble old Miss 
Jemima brought Portia to see me, and I got 
fond of her at once, and she told me I might 
call her Portia, and sent me a photograph of 
herself next day. I haven't seen so very much 
of her since." Susan's countenance fell as she 
recalled the numberless days when she had 
stayed in-doors, expecting her new friend in 
vain. " But then Portia has been paying a 
visit in London, and she is so much sought 
after, and engaged to be married so soon — 
how could she have time to remember me ?" 

" Portia Ffrench, if what folks say of her 
is true, remembers precious little but her own 
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pleasure," remarked Collinson, savagely. His 
passion for Susan was sincere enough to 
render him vaguely jealous already of every 
one she liked. " I hear this last lover of hers is 
little better than a fool ; but, whatever he is, 
I don't envy him his bargain. If Portia 
Ffrench wanted to treat you as a friend and 
an equal, she would never have gone all these 
weeks without asking you inside their doors.'* 

** Any one in mourning like mine doesn't 
look to be asked out," said Susan. "The 
Ffrenches' house is always full of company 
when Portia is at home, and Miss Jemima has 
too much consideration to invite me among 
strangers. My being asked there this evening 
is all a kind thought of Portia's. To-day is 
my birthday, and she was resolved, she said, 
to give me a great treat on it, and let me 
make Mr. Josseliu's acquaintance. I hope 
you will never say anything against Portia 
again. It hurts me." 

She got her hand resolutely from CoUin- 
son's as she spoke, turned, and began to walk 
fast along the two hundred yards of path 
which lay between the bridge and her home. 
Tom Collinson turned too. After a minute — 
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" And so it's your birthday to-day ? *' he 
began. " Don't be cross with me for speak- 
ing against Portia Ffrench ! I can't bear the 
thought of any one slighting you. What a 
■ fool Eliza must have been not to tell me so ! 
Now, if I bring you something to-morrow 
instead, will you take the will for the deed, 
and accept it as a birthday present ? " 

" I think you had much better not waste 
your money," said Susan, half-displeased, 
half-relentant. "Papa never liked me to 
take presents when he was alive." 

" And you mean to go on in everything 
just according to his old-fashioned ideas !" 
cried CoUinson, not, as you see, a maai of 
superdeUcacy in thought or speech. 

" K I can, I will," said Susan ; " though, 
to be sure, that will be almost impossible, for 
he was clever and saw — oh ! in an instant — 
what was right to do and what was wrong, 
and never made a mistake, while I . . . ." 
She stopped, her lips quivering. 
** And you'll want some one to be at your 
elbow, and advise you, and look after you, 
always," said Collinson, promptly. " That's 
about what you'll want. You know you 
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never could go on living alone as you do now, 
Miss Susan." 

" I know it very well," said Susan, shrink- 
ing, as every word of Oollinson's seemed to 
have the power to make her shrink. " Don't * 
talk about it, please ; I've a fortnight left to 
me of home. Time enough to talk about 
leaving when the dreadfiil day comes. You 
don't know what home is to me — how awful 
the thought is of going away and living 
among strangers in a strange place for the 
rest of my life ! " 

"Well, home is home, be it ever so 
humble," said CoUinson, glancing up contemp- 
tuously — they were now close to Addison 
Lodge — at the stucco road-side villa, with its 
prim lawn and fish-pond, and dusty summer- 
house, surmounted by a huge weathercock 
that would have been in proportion on a 
church- steeple, the Cockney villa which to 
Joseph Fielding's daughter was the one abode 
worth living in on the earth. " But I don't 
think you need look far to find a place just as 
good as Addison Lodge ? Now Eliza's cot- 
tage " 

"Mr. Collmson!" 
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"Oh! well, small, Til allow, but big 
enougli for you two little women to get on in. 
Why couldn't you come to us, and you and 
Eliza set up housekeeping together, as you 
don't particularly relish the thought of this 
French uncle you are to go to ? I was talk- 
ing to Eliza about it this morning, and " 

" And I am sorry you wasted your time 
so much," interrupted Susan, not without 
temper. " TJncle Adam, my French uncle, as 
you call him, is the guardian papa appointed 
for me, and he has oflfered me a home, and I 
shall live there — till I am an old woman, I 
dare say — because it is my duty. I want to 
keep house with no one. Eliza must know 
that she and I would never get on together — 
never ! I wish you good-day, sir !" 

And before Tom Oollinson could find time 
to collect his ideas into a conciliatory speech, 
the garden-gate had opened and shut, and 
Susan's small figure shot away behind the 
hollies which, tortured into diflFerent varieties 
of pyramids and monsters, stood on either 
side the entrance to Addison Lodge. 

The young man waited imtil he had 
caught one more glimpse of her as she ran 
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qmckly up the steps before the front door ; 
then he took out a cigar, Ht it, and, with his 
hands thrust into his pockets, and a compla- 
cent smile on his ruddy, good-looking face, 
set forth upon his homeward walk across the 
heath* Susan breathed freer when, from the 
window of her own little room upstairs 
(helped by the spectacles which, with no one 
by to see, she was not too shy to put on), 
she watched him depart* That Tom CoHin- 
son could be in love with her; in. love, 
as people are in books ; that his intrusive 
questions about her " lord of the manor 
friends," his interest in her foture pros- 
pects, could be prompted by any deeper feel- 
ing than curiosity, the child was far from 
guessing. He was Miss CoUinson's brother, 
and at his sister's bidding, doubtless, took 
the daily trouble of these long walks across 
the heath to see how she was getting on. 
Still — still there was enough of her sex's 
nascent instinct in Susan's heart for smie^ 
thing in Tom Colhnson's attention to frighten 
her. Every time they met she was forced 
against her will to feel that, while she liked 
him less, his kindness brought her more and 
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more into this man's power ! In her love- 
sheltered child's world she had never, during 
her father's life, experienced the feeling of 
positive dislike towards man or woman. As 
coldly perhaps as it was possible for her to 
regard any human creature with whom she 
was constantly thrown, she had regarded 
her governess. Miss CoUinson, partly because 
her governess was inseparable from French 
verbs, English grammar,' and sums (and in 
every branch of education Susan was alike 
obtuse) ; but also from another unconfessed 
and still more cogent reason. Miss Collinson, 
a faded, half-pretty Uttle spinster, under 
forty, had for a great many years cherished 
a subdued, not altogether hopeless fondness 
for Mr. Fielding, and this fondness — wholly 
unrecognized by its object — Susan, almost 
since she could remember anything, had 
divined. She was too single-hearted, too 
thorough a child for any secret fear of her 
father's making a second marriage to disturb 
her happiness. The bare notion of Miss 
Collinson at Ms side, of Miss Collinson filling 
the place of the dead mother in their little 
household, would have been profanity to her I 
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What she knew, what, with all a child's pas- 
sionate jealousy, she resented, was that Miss 
CoUinson for ever, and in a hundred small 
underhand ways, strove to please Mr. Field- 
ing ; would not gainsay him when he advanced 
opinions at directest opposition to her own ; 
gave way without even the form of contra- 
diction to every eccentric crotchet about his 
daughter's education ; worst crime of all, on 
days when she was certain of his coming 
home early, would attempt such poor blandish- 
ments in the way of personal adornment as 
her frugal wardrobe could fdrnish forth. 
"As if papa so much as looks at her ! " 
Susan would think, watching some oft-darned 
bit of lace, some faded neck-ribbon of Miss 
Collinson's, with silent jealous aversion. " As 
if he cares for any one looking nice but me ! " 
The child's nature was too really gene- 
rous, and Miss Collinson — mildest of senti- 
mental women ! too really inofiensive for the 
feelings even to strengthen into one of more 
than potential bitterness ; indeed, now that 
her father was gone, now that she had seen 
Miss Collinson mourn for him dead as sin- 
cerely as she had striven to win his affection 
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living, Susan's sensitive conscience re- 
proaclied her for many a small wickedness 
that jealousy had prompted her to commit in 
bygone days. But, as regarded Miss CoUin- 
son's brother, her feeUngs were widely diffe- 
rent. Susan Fielding had no acquaintance 
whatever, theoretically, with the words 
"vulgarity," or "good breeding." Her 
father, a Brentford bookseller, clad in his 
tradesman's black suit, abrupt of speech, 
unconventional of manner, had to her been 
as much a gentleman as the old Vicar in his 
fine silk stockings and cambric neckerchief, 
and with his polished well-rounded sentences 
and courtly past-century air. But in her 
heart was the iBstinct, the essence of true 
gentle breeding — immaterial essence which 
finishing-schools, dancing-masters, and dili- 
gent study of books of etiquette fail some- 
times to instil into the daughters of higher 
commercial persons than Mr. Joseph Field- 
ing! And everything Tom CoUinson said, 
or did, or looked, came with a sort of jarring 
shock to her nerves. He wore grand chains 
and rings, but his hands were coarse ; and 
Susan's blind eyes saw the coarse hands 
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clearer than the good-looking face. He 
loaded his handkerchief with bergamot* His 
clothes, smart though their cut might be, 
were not accompanied by the snow-white 
linen that it had been the pride of the little 
girl's life to attend to, " as mamma used," 
for her father. And then he stood so near 
her when he talked; and it was always so 
horribly palpable, despite the bergamot, that 
he had been smoking cheap cigars ; and he 
would hold her unwilling hand, so infinitely 
longer than was necessary, in his own hot 
clasp whenever he got the chance ! 

" I don't like him, I shall never hke him," 
thought Susan, as she stood and watched his 
short square figure disappear across the 
bridge. " I suppose I should have more 
chance of making Mends if I could care for 
men and women like the CoUinsons, but I 
can't. I want a world full of people like Portia, 
only" — ^with a sigh, this — "they mustn't 
all have found a Mr. Josselin! Ah, if I 
could meet some one handsome and graceful 
and good as she is, yet who would not be 
above loving me ! Some one — quite unlike 
poor Tom Collinson, of course — ^yet who 
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would watch, and wait, and take the trouble 
about me that he does." 

And then she fell into a day-dream — a 
marvellously innocent one ; the old Vicar and 
Tom Collinson were the only men she knew 
to speak to in the world : but the day-dream 
of a girl of seventeen for all that. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Ffrenclies' dinner-hour was six ; and by 
seven o'clock Susan stood before her glass, 
" drest " for this first grand dissipation of 
her life ! Her shock head of hair had been 
duly wetted in the hope of making it smooth 
and neat, thereby causing it to twine in more 
profuse little waving rings than ever roimd 
her forehead ; her everyday stuff frock was 
replaced by her Sunday one of silk and crape ; 
an old-fashioned jet necklace, one of her 
mother's scanty stock of trinkets, was clasped 
round her babyish white throat. 

" I hope Portia won't be ashamed of me 
before Mr. Josselin," she thought, looking 
close and with extremely distrustful eyes at 
the charming little picture her glass gave 
back. "Papa* thought me pretty, but I 
don't ! I'm like no other girl living, with 
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my great eyes and odd hair, and by Portia — 
oh J by Portia's side what shall I look like! 
However, Mr. Josselin won't trouble his 
head much about me, that's one comfort, 
and Portia herself is too good and generous 
to mind my being plain." 

And then Susan ran downstairs, put on 
her scarlet garden-cloak, and with its hood 
drawn close round her brown curls — a dearer 
little picture than before — ran along the hun- 
dred yards of high road that divided Addison 
Lodge from the gate of Colonel Ffrench's 
avenue. A minute or two later she found 
herself within the house, hitherto an inacces- 
sible holy of holies in her childish imagina- 
tion; with a beating heart followed the 
majestic old butler, Jekyll, up a noiseless 
velvet-carpeted staircase; was sensible that 
a door opened, that she was shown into a 
room fiill of light and colour and the perfume 
of flowers ; and then — then shyness and 
short sight mingled got the better of her, 
and she stopped abruptly, a confused sing- 
ing in her ears, and a sense that twenty 
people at least must be looking at her fright- 
ened face and rough hair with pitying wonder ! 
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A note or two of subdued treble laughter 
broke on her ear with welcome relief; and, 
guided by the sound, she ran across the room 
to an open balconied window where Portia 
Ffrench, a gentleman by her side, was standing. 

" We watched you up the road, my dear 
— such a ftmny little red-riding-hood as you 
looked 1" And Portia Ffrench stooped and 
touched Susan's cheek with her Ups. " Why 
didn't you come sooner? We have been 
expecting you this age. Mr. Greorge Blake, 
Miss Fielding. You must call her Susan, 
all the evening, mind. Young ladies, until 
they come out retain the privilege of being 
called by their Christian names." 

Mr. George Blake ! Susan looked up, 
startled into the face of this man with whom 
Portia was on such intimate terms of easy 
familiarity, yet who was not Mr. Josselin — 
not Portia's lover. 

**Yes, we expected you long ago," he 
said, good humouredly, for Portia had told 
him Susan's story, and he beheved her to be, 
as she looked, a little girl of fifteen. " We 
are going out for a walk by the river by and 
by, and shall sadly need a fourth, Susan. 
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You are to be the fourth. You are to be my 
companion, and I hope you mean to take 
care of me, and amuse me the entire evening." 

The tone of this speech was so kind, the 
shake of the hand that accompanied it so hearty, 
that Susan's dimples began to show them- 
selves, a faint blush to overspread her cheeks. 

" Ah ! but you mustn't frighten the poor 
child with fine speeches," cried Portia, quickly. 
" Susan will not understand you unless you 
call black, black, and white, white. She is 
not worldly and artificial, and — what was the 
other word ? . . . like the rest of us, you 
must remember." This with a little impe- 
rious toss ofihe head, and carelessly moving 
so that her own pure-cut profile was the con- 
trast to which George Blake's eyes turned 
from the irregular, childish beauty, if beauty 
it could be said to possess, of Susan's face. 

Portia Ffi'ench was a wonderfully hand- 
some woman : she was only one-and- twenty, 
yet it never occurred to you to think of her, or 
speak of her, as a girl : finely -built, long of 
throat, graceful ; the forehead somewhat too 
high, perhaps, for fashion, but well carved and 
smooth as marble : the nose, and upper lip, 
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and chin, all without a fault. What a noble, 
what a high-bred looking woman, you 
thought, the first day you were introduced to 
her ! Then, when you had watched the play 
of feature — the delicate nostril the small 
curved mouth, so prodigal of smiles — what 
charm, what endless mobility of expression I 
Then ]ater (unless you happened to have 
fallen over head and ears in love with her 
meanwhile) your first opinion of Portia 
Ffrench changed a httle, and you thought — 
if only the smiles were less prodigal I if the 
mouth, even at the expense of its perfect 
symmetry, could grow passionate or tender ! 
if the coal-black eyes, the least handsome 
feature of the face, could tell any story, good 
or bad, concerning their possessor's soul! 
Well, it was some time before you got to 
this ; and the chances, were, as I hinted, that 
your reason was subjugated long before your 
first admiration had had time to cool. At 
this instant, the soft evening light resting on 
her jetty hair and deep-tinted Titian-like face, 
it struck George Blake with sudden force that 
he had never yet seen Teddy Josselin's be- 
trothed look so handsome. But then, this 
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was a thoaght wliich on an average struck him 
about four times an hour whenever he was in 
Portia's society ! For George Blake was in 
love. As well tell a truth in three words 
that three elaborate pages could tell no 
better; a truth which Susan, unsophisti- 
cated though she was, could not be five 
minutes in the company of these two persons 
without discovering. 

" Grandpapa and Aunt Jemima will be 
here directly, Susan. They are still over 
their port — I mean their toast-and-water. 
I shall introduce you to grandpapa as 
* Susan,* only, remember, grandpapa is so 
queer — I mean he will like you a great deal 
better if he doesn't know how near a neigh- 
bour you have been all these years. Now, 
please, put away your terrified look." Susan 
had frozen within herself anew at the awful 
thought of being introduced to old Colonel 
Ffi:*ench. "Take out your spectacles — ^yes, 
this child wears spectacles, Mr. Blake — and 
assure yourself that there is no one here but 
us, and that we are not very awe-inspiring 
when you come to view us closely." 

Perfectly obedient, Susan took out her 
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glasses and held them, but without putting 
th^Di on, before her eyes ; already she had a 
dim dread of being made to look ridiculous 
in George Blake's sight. A long, country- 
house drawing-room, all easy-chairs, and 
natural flowers, and open windows, Portia, 
in her dainty dinner-dress, a tall man's figure 
standing by Portia's side — ^this was what she 
saw. 

" I'm not frightened in the least, thank 
you," returning her glasses to her pocket, 
" and Pm very glad no one else is here ; only, 
you know. Miss Portia, you said 1 was to see 
Mr. Josselin." 

Portia laughed; one of the pleasantest 
laughs you ever heard — ^trilling, natural, yet 
full of sustained quahty — a laugh to have 
made the fortune of an actress of manners, 
in the days when actresses of manners 
existed, " Mr. Josselin ? Of course you 
shall see Mr. Josselin, little Susan. Teddy 1 
where are you? Come — ^not and be killed, 
but be looked at, immediately — why, I verily 
beheve he is asleep again !" 

She moved across to the easiest chair the 
room contained, rested her hand on its back, 
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and looked down, as one might look at a pet 
cat, at sometliing lazily curled up inside. 
" Teddy ! do, if you can, arouse yourself, 
and come and speak to Susan. I told you 
about Susan, you know — well, she is here, 
and wanting to see you." 

** Dear Uttle Susan, how good, how natu- 
ral of her ! " said a sleepy voice. " I like 
Susan already, now, for that very — what is 
it? — trait; that is the word — trait in her 
character. But couldn't she be brought up 
here? Are Susans like syllabubs and cow- 
slips, and everything beginning with an * S ' 
— ^no, cowshps don't begin with an * S,' but 
it*s all the same. Are Susans — ^you've put 
me out, child. I don't know what I was 
going to say. The thread's broke." 

" Are Susans always to be looked at in 
the open air? (When I am by, you need 
never mind losing the thread of a discourse, 
however important, Teddy 1 I know what is 
coming.) As a rule, yes ; but in the present 
instance, no. Miss Susan Fielding is stand- 
ing about four yards distant from you at this 
moment, and I am waiting, if you please, to 
introduce you to her." 
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Upon this the curled-up figure rose lan- 
guidly, and advanced ; and Susan, for the 
first time in her life, saw the picture of a real 
London dandy in evening dress. It was a 
very finished picture of its kind ; and she 
looked at it curiously, and with admiration 
ludicrously visible upon her simple face. 
Portia watched her, well-pleased. These un- 
hackneyed critics are often the ones most to 
be dreaded, and Mr. Josselin was sufficiently 
one of Portia's personal possessions by this 
time for her to be jealous of the effect he 
produced, even on the village perceptions of 
Susan Fielding. 

" You two are to be great friends, remem- 
ber. Shake hands, Susan; Mr. Josselin is 
not quite an ogre when you know him better, 
although the first impression he gives is, I 
must confess, of an ogreish and forbidding 
kind." 

" Oh, I don't think so, I'm sure ! " cried 
Susan, eagerly. ^* Quite the reverse." 

At which remark, or at the sincerity of 
voice with which it was uttered, George 
Blake laughed aloud. His was a delightfully 
hearty laugh, notwithstanding the hopeless 
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malady from which lie suffered, and it broke 
forth abruptly, the moment anything tickled 
his fancy, like a schoolboy's. 

" I never had a thing Hke that said to me 
since I was bom," he cried. " If I had — 
from lips like Susan's ! — it would flatter me 
so that I should look in the glass a dozen 
times a day for a week to come^ and you, 
who are satiated with pretty speeches, get 
as many of them as you choose, Josselin. 
The injustice of the world ! " 

" Did I make a pretty speech ? " said 
Susan, opening her great eyes. "Oh! I 
didn't mean it. I only meant .... Portia 
knows what I meant." 

" That Mr. Josselin is not absolutely Uke 
an ogre," finished Portia, with a glance at 
her lover's boyish face. " Well, I am very 
glad you think so, Susan ; and now let us all 
try to be sociable, and to get to like each 
other, if we can." 

She moved back to her place beside the 
open window, her head brought negligently 
in contact with a drooping spray of guelder 
roses (an admirable foil that sultry yellow to 
her clear dark skin), and before a minute had 
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past was engrossed in tlie one occupation in 
existence that cost her neither trouble nor 
weariness ; running on, that is to say, with all 
manner of airy nonsense to the man of whom 
she was sure, yet holding captive some other 
poor wretch — G-eorge Blake for the time 
being — ^by furtive looks, by plaintive httle 
undertones, at her side. 

Susan stood, unnoticed of all three, and 
watched and listened. What wit was 
Portia's, she thought, as subject after sub- 
ject — it might be juster to say, person after 
person — was brought forward just sufficiently 
to receive a few of Portia's off-handed, half- 
jesting, half-bitter strictures then dismissed ! 
What grace, what beauty 1 How natural 
that these two men, that all men, should be 
Portia's slaves ! And then she fell to com- 
paring the merits of the slaves themselves, 
trying to think, if she were in Portia's place, 
which of the two she would smile on most, or 
whether, like Portia, she would smile, doling 
out short-hved hope and despair by turns on 
both ! 

"I dare say I should smile equally on 
both," she decided, after serious thought. 
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" It must be so delightful to see people waiting 
for one's words like that. Perhaps in reality 
I should care for Mr. Josselin least, and yet 
he is so good-looking, and has such a pretty 
manner, that I couldn't keep from liking him 
in my heart. Oh, how pleasant Portia's life 
is! How different they both are to Tom 
CoUinson ! " 

And in her journal that night — a journal 
in which the number of fish her father had 
caught in the canal, or the way she had 
shirked an exercise, or her sensations on first 
wearing a trained skirt, had hitherto been the 
kind of matter recorded by Susan — the two 
portraits were thus sketched : 

" Portia's lover — her real lover, I mean — 
is the prettiest man I ever saw. I got to feel 
at my ease with him afterwards ; but when 
he first spoke to me my breath seemed almost 
taken away, he looked so beautifuL He wore 
a coat with white silk trimmings, and a lily of 
the valley and rosebud, and beautiful em- 
broidery over jpinh insertion^ and shoes such 
as I never saw before, and silk stockings. 
Altogether he made me think of those court 
gallants in Charing Cross who separated 
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Alice and Fenella from Julian. His pocket- 
handkerchief was fine cambric, worked in the 
comers ; his hair was parted Uke a girl's. He 
made me laugh a great deal, a.nd yet, when I 
come to think of it, I can't particularly re- 
member anything he said. I thought he 
smiled more to show his white teeth than 
because he was much amused himself. When 

he winked his blue eyes, he winked so slowly 
that I always thought he must be going to 
sleep. Portia seems fond of him, and yet to 
like to laugh at him, which I do7iH understand. 
Mr. George Blake has a dark serious face, 
something like the fi:*ontispiece of Oliver 
Goldsmith. He has no pretty ways like Mr. 
Josselin, and was dressed as other men dress. 
Although, of course, he thought of nothing 
but Portia (for I am afraid he is in love with 
her too), Mr. Blake was so kind to me, and 
walked home with me, and . . . ." here 
three or four words were diligently oblite- 
rated .... "and spoke of papa as if he 
had known him." 

And then, in a line by itself, carefully 
written and understroked, this confession : 
''Hike Mr. Blake.'' 



CHAPTER IV. 

At the end of another quarter of an hour old 
Colonel Ffrench and his sister came up to 
the drawing-room. Susan started round at 
the sound of the opening door, all her shy- 
ness returning at the thought of being in the 
awfiil presence of Colonel Ffrench, and Portia, 
aTVorld of graceful protection in her manner, 
led the little girl across the room to her 
grandfather. " Here is Susan, grandpapa — 
my friend, Susan. To-day is her birthday, 
and this is her first visit to Halfont Manor.'* 
It was a plan devised by Portia and Miss 
Jemima that Susan's surname should be 
withheld from Colonel Ffrench ; the greatest 
misery of whose self-centered life had during 
a long course of years arisen from the litiga- 
tions and lawyer's letters of Joseph Fielding. 
" Susan . . . . ? I beg your pardon, my 
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dear, but I did not catch your other 
name — poor Portia speaks so indistinctly. I 
am very glad to see you at Halfont, very 
glad. Jemima, will you see that some of the 
windows, indeed that all the windows are 
closed. Our little friend looks delicate. We 
must not allow her to stand in this thorough 
draught." 

Miss Jemima ran dutifully and shut all 
the windows except Portia's, with which she 
dared not interfere ; Colonel Ffrench seated 
himself with diflGlculty, for he was a martyr to 
rheumatic gout, by the fire. Susan stood 
close at his side, too frightened to get away, 
trying to reconcile to her senses the fact that 
this bland old gentleman with his soft slow 
voice, and good-natured manner to herself, 
could indeed be Dicky Ffrench — her father's 
enemy, the wicked lord of the manor of whom 
even the cottagers spoke in a certain tone and 
with a certain shake of the head, implying 
that more was known of Dicky Ffrench than 
was good to repeat ! Could this be the man 
who had married two rich wives and gambled 
away the fortunes of each. Glancing at his 
dehcate well-shaped old hands, Susan could 
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not but remember, with a shudder, the 
popular misgiving regarding the suddenness 
of those wives' deaths 1 The man who in his 
youth had been a dueUi&t, in his middle age 
a gambler, and who now — his sons, it was 
whispered, working as common labourers in 
the colonies ; old Miss Jemima, Portia, de- 
pendent upon him — had sunk the last rem- 
nant of his riches in an annuity for the 
sake of an extra two or three per cent, of 
income ? 

" Our tumble-down place here is tolerably 
pleasant in the spring, my dear," he re- 
marked, looking up with kindly courtesy at 
the shy, embarrassed httle girl — what a hand- 
some old face it was 1 Portia's features and 
jet-black eyes, set off, as if by powder, by his 
well-preserved silver-grey hair. There are 
too many of those high elms about us for 
health, and we hear the working of the 
powder-mills a great deal more distinctly than 
is pleasant ; but a poor man — and I am a 
very poor man, Susan — cannot always choose 
his residence. This Uttle Halfont box is the 
only place belonging to me now." 

**I — I should call yours a very large 
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place, sir," said Susan, struggling between 
her terror at speaking at all, and the bewil- 
derment she felt at hearing the manor and 
its grand old elms, yes, and the powder-mills 
themselves, disparaged. If these things 
were of small account, what was Addison 
Lodge. " I suppose it's larger than any- 
thing in Halfont, even the Vicarage?" she 
added, with an appealing look in the direc- 
tion of Miss Jemima. 

" That is right, my dear little . . . Sarah ?" 

" Susan, sir." 

" Susan, to be sure — poor Portia speaks 
so indistinctly — quite right, Susan. Always 
make people contented with what they pos- 
sess: I try to be contented myself. We 
grow perforce to be philosophers, as we get 
old, my dear. Mine is the largest house in 
the parish, and has some pretty grounds 
around it, as Portia would show you if the 
evening were not so damp. Now from these 
windows, the side windows especially, we 
have a charming peep of the river, so we 
call our little canal ; and in a week or two we 
shall have a better one. There are a couple 
of willows I have been trying to get down 
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for the last dozen years, but a cantankerous 
fellow next door " 

" Susan, Susan dear, come and talk to 
me, and I'll tell you all about it," interrupted 
old Miss Jemima, quickly. " Don't you see 
your paper, brother?" and she drew a little 
table, his glasses, and the Times^ to Colonel 
Ffrench's side. " Now, I know you want to 
read last night's debate, and not be troubled 
by us. Susan, come and help me pour out 
the tea. We shall have it cold as usual if 
we wait until Portia remembers her duties." 

Saying which. Miss Jemima led Susan 
away to the farthest and pleasantest window 
in the room, a window overlooking the lawn 
and flower-garden, not the canal ; then by a 
kind squeeze of the hand, a whispered, " You 
must not heed my brother, child; we old 
people are crusty, and need forbearance !" 
managed to charm away the child's indigna- 
tion — indignation which even the dreadful 
presence of Colonel Ffrench himself would 
not have restrained had the subject of the 
willow-fence been allowed to progress. 

Dear Miss Jemima — kindliest of all kindly 
hearts — ^if custom did not forbid our interest 
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in a heroine of sixty-five, did not imperatively 
exact that lovers, marriage, and again lovers 
should fill nine-tenths of every three volumes, 
what a pleasant task it would be to write 
the story of your life 1 " I have brought up 
fourteen children," Miss Jemima would say, 
not without a flush of maternal vanity, " five 
of one generation, nine of the next! and I 
have hved in all climates, and have nursed 
people in yellow fever and cholera, and been 
imder fire twice. And now I have the charge 
of Portia ! " This, with a shake of the head 
implying that the most onerous post of her 
life had, as indeed she felt to be the case, 
been reserved for the last. 

At twenty years old Jemima Ffrenoh, as 
ready, it may be assumed, for her own share 
of life's sweets as other young women of that 
age, had been suddenly called upon to take 
the place of mother to a nursery full of 
motherless little boys and girls, her brother 
Richard's children. Colonel Ffi:*ench was in 
the Guards, a man of fashion and pleasure, 
at the time of his first wife's death — no vio- 
lent death, poor lady ! as Halfont gossip would 
whisper, but a gentle, not wholly unwilling 
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one, with a little face a fortnight old beside 
her on the pillow ! And the management of 
the whole household, as of the nursery, fell 
at once upon his sister's shoulders. 

To ward off ultimate ruin from a man 
leading the life Richard Ffrench then Hved, 
was as much beyond Jemima's power as it 
had been beyond the power of the neglected 
wife who now, happily for herself, lay in her 
grave. All she could do was to check the 
tradesmen's bills, dismiss such servants as 
she caught in flagrant and open robbery, and 
— ^love the children. The small economies in 
domestic management, the dismissal occa- 
sionally of dishonest servants, could do httle 
for the fortunes of a house the master of 
which would lose a thousand pounds of a 
night at Crockford's. But love for the chil- 
dren, love for five small human beings, to 
whom " Aunt Jem " was to be the one tender 
recollection of afber life, the father and mother 
of an else unloved childhood, who shall over- 
estimate the value of this ? 

Struggling in vain against ever-increasing 
debt ; fighting at heroic odds against cooks 
and butlers; nursing babies through teeth- 
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ing, hooping-cougli, and scarlatina ; sending 
small boys, with tears, to school; taking 
them to pantomimes and Astley's during the 
holidays; — in these employments Jemima's 
youth passed by. When Colonel Ffrench 
had been a widower some dozen years he 
married again, through his second wife's for- 
tune saving himself, as by miracle, from the 
crash of absolute ruin, and Jemima was wanted 
no more. Her children — with true maternal 
jealousy she thanked . Heaven for this — her 
children were no longer of an age to be de- 
pendent on a stepmother's care. The eldest 
one, a daughter, was already married; the 
four lads were public- school boys ; all could 
get on without her now. And quite cheer- 
fully, without a spoken regret for the youth 
that had blossomed, faded, and brought no 
fruit to herself, Jemima prepared to settle 
down into the grey, monotonous twilight of 
an old maid's life. Her parents were both 
dead, her means small; smaller from the 
numberless little loans, a hundred at a time, 
that Richard had incurred — and forgotten ; 
but she would be able, she thought, to take 
a modest house, not so far from London but 
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that the boys could run down and visit her 
in the hoUdays, yet sufficiently far for it to 
be a nice change whenever anybody, the 
boys, or her niece, or her niece's babies, 
might happen to need country air. 

Loneliness, however, fortunately for others, 
was not Jemima Fjfrench's destined portion. 
Colonel Ffrench's daughter, Mrs. Elliot, had, 
three years before, made what her friends 
generally, her father most of all, deplored as 
a wretched marriage, her husband being a 
young man of spirit and character whom the 
girl loved devotedly, but who possessed barely 
more than his soldier's pay for her support. 
And six weeks after Colonel Ffrench's second 
marriage — just when Jemima's mind was 
torn by the conflicting merits of a farm-house 
near Tunbridge, a nutshell at Bayswater, and 
a ten-roomed house (said to be haunted, and 
therefore let cheap) at Teddington — Captain 
Elliot wrote and proposed that instead of 
attempting separate housekeeping she should 
throw in her lot with theirs, for a' twelve- 
month at least. His Lucy was ailing, ho 
wrote, and the children and constant moving 
were too much for her. If Aunt Jemima had 
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not been overdosed with nursery already, and 
could stand a rouglush soldier life, all wan- 
dering and no home, how grateful they would 
both be for her presence ! 

It was not without regret that Jemima 
gave up her project of setting up her own 
household gods. She really did feel that she 
would hke a little respite from nursery cares ; 
still more to possess a place which **the 
boys " could look upon as home if they chose. 
StiU this call to go to poor helpless Lucy and 
her babies seemed too definite a duty for her 
to hesitate long about accepting it* Her 
house-hunting was given up; her luggage 
reduced to regulation compass ; and at the 
end of a fortnight Jemima found herself in 
barracks at Corfu — at the age of thirty-three 
beginning the charge of another family, only 
with the additional one of a deUcate grown-up 
baby added thereto, and with perpetually 
shifting foreign quarters, instead of Colonel 
Ffrench's comfortable London house for her 
home. 

The visit began for a twelvemonth, and 
lasted more than sixteen years. Children 
were bom, had to be tended (once or twice 
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died) in such quick succession as to efface .... 
no, I will not say that, but gently to wear 
away the remembrance of those first forsaken 
little ones in whose Grosvenor Square nur- 
sery Jemima's youth had been passed. She 
got letters at intervals from them all. Not 
one of those four nephews from whom she 
was parted but felt that at every turn of 
fortune, good or bad — and with Colonel 
Ffrench's sons it was mostly bad — ^Aunt Jem's 
was the sympathy to turn to, sympathy that 
no mmaber of years could estrange or chill. 
And over these letters Jemima shed tender- 
est mother's tears ; returning, if it were pos- 
sible, a bank note or money order, or, if the 
EUiots' exigencies had drained her purse too 
dry for that, an answer worth more than 
money to the scapegrace boys — they always 
remamed "boys" to Jemima — ^for whose 
worst misdeeds her only feelings were those 
of pity. Still her heart, perforce, clung 
warmest to the children of the younger gene- 
ration — children born in every quarter of 
the world, and to whom "Aunt," not the 
dehcate little white lady on the sofa, was in- 
deed mother. 
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As years went by, and as Elliot rose in 
rank, the hand-to-hand struggle with poverty 
of Lucy's early married life of course lessened; 
but never Jemima's duties. It was necessary 
twice during a term of foreign service lasting 
nearly twenty years (for Elliot's scanty means 
compelled him to exchange whenever the 
battery to which he belonged was ordered 
home), that Mrs. Elliot, with detachments of 
children, should visit England for health's 
sake;- once from Mauritius, once from India. 
And each time Jemima — no climate hurt 
Jemima — remained behind. In Mauritius she 
gained her experience of yellow fever; in 
India, of cholera; also of the sensation of 
being under fire. But never did this fine old 
soldier's courage flag, or her spirit droop. 
Stories that would fill a volume are told still 
of Miss Jemima Ffrench by grey-headed 
veterans whom a quarter of a century ago 
she nursed in fever, or cheered through weary 
convalescence — only, as I said before, what 
writer dare take a lady of sixty-five for his 
heroine ? At last, to use her own words, she 
got " promoted to general's rank, and was 
laid upon the shelf." Lucy's husband left 
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the service, the death of his father, together 
with the pension, giving him at length suffi- 
cient means to live in England, and Jemima 
Ffrench, at fifty years of age, was a free agent 
once more. 

Her ideal of happiness for the remainder 
of her days had certainly now been to live 
with the Elliots in their pleasant Devonshire 
cottage, and with her children of the second 
generation growing into tall men and women 
round her. But, no; there was some one 
still to be nursed ; this time a baby of three- 
score, with rheumatism, gout, and selfishness, 
instead of the pains of teething, to make him 
fi'actious ! In a charmingly- worded fraternal 
letter — and no man living wrote prettier let- 
ters- — Colonel Ffi:-ench pointed out to Jemima 
how her plainest duty was to spend the re- 
mainder of her days with him. " The young 
want us no longer," he wrote. "We are the 
last leaves left on the old branch. Let us 
flutter together while our httle days last, and 
fall side by side!" And then followed such 
a picture of his maladies and his loneliness 
and poverty — his second wife had long ago 
died childless—as dissipated whatever doubts 
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about duty still lingered in Jemima's mind. 
The Devonshire cottage, with its bright young 
£3ices and cheerful atmosphere of home and 
love, was given up, and replaced by Halfont 
Manor ! — a damp-stained, sunless house, with 
no young voice, no young step to break its 
silence, and with her brother, a querulous, 
sick, disappointed old man of the world, for 
sole companion. 

But wherever the good sun shines, he 
finictifies ; wherever Miss Jemima went, love 
sprang up beneath her feet. Colonel Ffrench 
— "Dicky Ffrench of the Manor" — was dis- 
liked by every man, women, and child in the 
parish of Halfont. He was known to have 
been a gambler, a spendthrift, a duelHst, a 
faithless husband, a cold father; and, that 
this little catalogue of ill-doing might be 
neatly rounded off, the Halfont gossips liked 
to inquire in a whisper whether it was known 
of what disease the lord of the manor's two 
wives had suddenly died? He was weakly 
ease-loving ; like all weak men would break 
out occasionally into fierce raids against the 
persons who grew fat upon his weakness ; so 
even the Halfont school-children were taught 
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to regard him askance, as the old tyrant who 
on any fine morning, wonld wake and turn 
half the servants he possessed adrift upon 
the world! Unlike his neighbour, Joseph 
Fielding, Colonel Ffrench went regularly to 
church when his bodily infirmities allowed 
him; and a much better sign, the Halfont 
people would have held it, had he stayed 
away 1 The atheist bookseller at least was 
honest ; acted up to what he professed ! To 
see Dicky Ffrench' s face, the imperturbable 
old face, with its high-bred air of reverential 
attention, in the house of God — ^to have to 
kneel with Dicky Ffi^ench before the altar at 
Easter, a season at which the old gentleman 
made it a point of duty to receive the sacra- 
ment — ^was, to the moral sense of Halfont, 
something very little short of positive sacri- 
lege ! 

.... But wherever the sun of a warm 
heart shines, human hearts respond to it. 
Miss Jemima came, every soul in the village 
prgudiced against her as Dicky Ffi:»ench's 
sister, and before three months were over 
had made to herself Mends of them all. She 
had not means to give much in substantial 
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charity among the poor; and no argument 
could change Colonel Ffrench's opinions as 
to the vanity of almsgiving; but she had 
enough to buy calico and flannel, and time to 
make them into baby clothes — time to sit up 
with the sick, to stand by women in their hour 
of anguish, to mourn with those who mourned! 
And soon her fine old figure became as well 
known and as welcome among the Halfont 
cottage wives as it had been abroad among 
the bearded occupants of barrack-rooms and 
hospitals in days gone by. 

" If I had only something to care for at 
home ! " Miss Jemima would think during 
the first year of her changed life, " I could 
be happy. If everything young wasn't out- 
side the house, and only Richard and me, 
with our complaints and our old age, within!'* 
She contrived occasionally to get some of the 
Elliot's children to visit her; but could rarely 
prevail upon them to stay out the time for 
which they were invited. Children shrank 
away instinctively fi'om Colonel Ffrench's 
presence. Grandpapa did not like whistling 
or singing, or disturbance of any sort ; and 
the old Manor, with its stately butler, its dull 
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gardens and silence, seemed, in spite of Aunt 
Jem, a poor place after the homely Devon- 
shire cottage where mother minded no noise, 
and father had his boat and workshop, and 
where nobody scolded or dressed for dinner, 
or reminded one, by any chance whatever, 
about one's manners ! 

So the Elliots' visits waxed fewer, and 
Colonel Ffrench grew more and more averse 
to children, and Miss Jemima was beginning 
to realize that one old life was indeed all 
she would have to care for more in this 
world, when suddenly. . . • Portia came into 
her hands^ — her great-niece Portia, who in 
her own small person possessed more mis- 
chief-power than all the fourteen children 
Miss Jemima had brought up ; Portia, whom 
she would not only have to look after as a 
child, but chaperon and rule — Heaven save 
the mark ! — as a grown-up young lady on her 
entrance to the world. 

" I can scarcely believe that I really am 
to lose her at last," Miss Jemima whispered, 
as Susan's eyes for ever wandered, in their 
blindness, towards the window where Portia 
was standing. "There has been a talk 
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so often before of Portia's marrying, and 



now " 



" Now, ma'am ? " Susan ventured to say, 
as old Miss Ffrench hesitated. 

" Well, now, it is impossible not to feel 
that she has chosen the wrong man. I don't 
mind saying so to you, Susan, for I know 
how fond you are of Portia. Teddy is a nice 
httle fellow, poor lad! npright and honourable, 
I do believe, under all that foolish exterior, but 
not the husband for Portia. Fve often won- 
dered," went on Miss Jemima, " and I'm sure 
I have never yet made up my mind, who 
would be the husband for Portia ! " 

" The man she loved, I should think," 
said Susan, without a moment's hesitation. 

"Ah! perhaps so," answered Miss Jemima, 
with rather a doubtful shake of the head. 
"But then, the next question is, * Could 
Portia love anybody ? ' Portia is a Dysart, 
poor child 1 That is a circumstance, Susan, 
that one never must forget. Portia is a 
Dysart." 

Susan was silent. The incompatibility of 
loving with being a Dysart was a mystery 
beyond her grasp. 
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"Portia is a Dysart, heart and soul/' 
went on Miss Ffrench, " and Teddy, in his 
feebler way, is a Dysart. They are first 
cousins, Susan. The late Earl of ErroU 
had two daughters, one of whom married a 
Josselin, the other my poor nephew, Harry, 
and how two Dysarts are to get on and stand 
upright " 

"Aunt!" cried out Portia's animated 
voice, " I know from the way you shake your 
head that you are talking about me or Teddy, 
or both of us ! Now, confess !" she moved 
across the room to the tea-table, George 
Blake following as if magnetically drawn, 
and Teddy slowly sauntering behind. " Con- 
fess you have been poisoning Susan's mind 
against us ! Now, the truth. Miss Pfrench." 

She came close to Miss Jemima's side, 
stooped, smoothed the old lady's grey hair on 
her forehead; then, with the prettiest little 
mock- Abigail air, set her cap straight on her 
head. " Aunt Jemima insists upon a certain 
Watteau-like fashion of wearing her cap on 
one side, Susan, and I disapprove of it. 
Now, Mr. Blake — ^you have an artist's eye — 
I appeal to you. Does not Miss Ffrench 
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look better with her cap straight, as I have 
put it, than in her usual flowing and dis- 
hevelled style ?" 

" I think Miss Ffrench looks well always," 
said George Blake. " When I look at Miss 
Ffrench, the fashion of her cap is the last 
thing that I should remember." 

A faint colour rose on Miss Jemima's 
cheek. At sixty-five she still loved a com- 
pliment as well as a girl of seventeen. " Ah, 
Portia, you see you are not the only person 
who has pretty things said to them ! Portia 
won't believe me, Mr. Blake, when I tell 
her that I am handsomer than she is." 

"But I swear that you are, a hundred 
times handsomer," said Teddy, who by this 
time had mastered the difliculty of crossing 
the room. " You have better eyes — oh yes, 
Portia, you must hear the truth sometimes — 
and a fairer skin, and are a handsomer 
woman altogether. Now, Susan," he sank 
down into a low chair, not by Portia, but 
between Susan and old Miss Ffrench, " Susan 
at her age is sure to speak the truth. Which 
of the Miss Ffrenches do you think the 
handsomest ? don't be afraid." 
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Susan glanced across at Portia, then 
looked up straight in Miss Jemima's face. 
Not in its fairest days could that face have 
been handsome, still less pretty. It posses- 
sed none of the hereditary good looks of the 
Ffrenches. The graceful turn of head, the 
pure-cut profile, both were wanting ; and the 
mouth was large, and the eyes were common- 
place grey, not black. But it was a sweet, 
fine old face to look at, notwithstanding. In 
spite of Indian suns, and the wear and tear 
of her soldier's life, some inalienable bloom 
of youth seemed to have clung to the cheek 
that so many little lips had kissed ; some 
inaUenable gaiety of heart gave the eyes and 
brow a lightness that Portia, with all the 
beauty of her one-and-twenty years, did not 
possess. 

" Susan can't make up her mind," cried 
the girl; "or is too much afi:*aid of you, 
Aunt Jem, to say. So we will look upon the 
question as settled. You are far handsomer, 
and have a great many more people in love 
with you than I can ever hope for. What a 
fearful trouble it would be, by the way, to 
have people really, heavily in love with one ! 
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I know nothing about it practically, but I 
should think affairs of that kind, taken 
seriously, would make life insupportable." 

She gave a careless glance at Teddy, 
who, from the force of habit rather than maUce 
aforethought, was beginning to look with soft 
eyes at his little neighbour, to whisper pretty 
speeches in her ear as he helped her pour 
out the cream. 

" Don't interrupt us, Portia. Susan and 
I are so happy, and after tea we are going 
to listen to the nightingale. For people in the 
spring of life, like us, nothing is worse than 
to be forced to listen to these cynical 
opinions of the world. A serious passion 
a trouble ! You should have seen the Dor- 
mouse at Sheldon's house last night." 

"What! with Laura Wynne ?" 

**0f course." 

" Ah ! that is an exceptional case. A 
dozen years difference in age, and all on the 
lady's side, may give a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour to love-making that we, in our hlase 
youth, know nothing about." 

Miss Jemima set down the tea-pot with 
a start, "Portia," she exclaimed, "that 
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is one of the most shocking speeches I ever 
heard you make ! You, in your blase youth, 
indeed ! — ^you are obliged to use a foreign 
word for what you dare not say in English — 
and comparing yourself for a moment to 
Laura Wynne ! You seem to forget child, 
that Mrs. Wynne is a married woman.'* 

" Don't heat yourself, aunt (please throw 
open the window, Ted — if you do it softly 
grandpapa will never be the wiser — thanks), 
and don't be unreasonable. Can I help it that 
poor Laura is married, and that the Dor- 
mouse is a dozen years younger than herself?" 

" You can help speaking of such people, 
Portia. When I was a girl no decorous 
young woman ever appeared aware of. . . . 
of conduct like Mrs. Wvnne's," said Miss 
Jemima, blushing. 

"Decorous young women must walk 
about the world in blinkers if they would 
not appear aware of conduct like Mrs. 
Wynne's now!" cried Portia. "Depend 
upon it. Aunt Jem, as I often tell you, the 
only difference between successive genera- 
tions is — that hypocrisy is rather more in 
fashion at one time than at another." 
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"Heaven help the age when hypocrisy 
was more in fashion than at present!'* 
remarked Mr. Blake, under his voice. 

" Oh ! of course you say that," said 
Portia, turning upon him quickly. "It is 
part of your profession. Mr. Blake is an 
author — author and artist, Susan ! I didn't 
like to jfrighten you by saying so sooner." 

" The celebrated author of a novel called 
* Ixion,' " added Teddy Josselin, twisting 
the ends of his fair little moustache into 
finer needle-points. At which remark George 
Blake gave a kind of groan. 

"And naturally, as a writer," went on 
Portia, " supports the popular fiction about 
the rapid pace of to-day surpassing the pace 
of all the yesterdays there have been in the 
world. What would become of smart young 
essayists if they had no frisky matrons, no 
girls of the period to write about ?" 

" Writers, at all events, could not write 
about such things unless they existed," said 
good Miss Jemima, in her innocence. " If, 
instead of reading satires upon yourselves, 
which make you worse than before, you 
voung people would improve your minds 
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i?oth the soM standard literature of the 
past, how much better it would be for you !" 
"You dear, good, believing old aunt!" 
cried Portia, with the frank impertinence 
that sat so well upon her. " How often am I 
to tell you that that faith of yours in standard 
literature is a mistake ? I read half through 
the * Spectator ' a little time ago, to please 
Aunt Jemima, Mr. Blake, and what did I 
find ? Proposals of a Fair for marriage ; com- 
plaints against hoops and mantuas ; accounts 
of the Romping Club, of the dissection of a 
Beau's head, and of a Coquette's heart ! After 
this I went through a course of Miss Austen. 
Has any one here read ^ Northanger Abbey ? ' 
and can any depiction of modem young 
ladies outdo that of Catharine and Isabella 
pursuing * the gentlemen ' in Milsom Street, 
then driving out with them, un chaperoned, in 
gigs ? The fact is, the world has always been 
divided into two classes — ^people who amuse 
themselves, people who don't ; and those who 
don't, very naturally, poor wretches, abuse 
those who do ! " 

Portia tossed oS this generalization with 
the easy assurance that characterised her; 
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and seemed to consider the subject ex- 
hausted. 

" I know nothing about the ' Spectator ' 

or the other fellow Something 

Abbe, wasn't it, Portia ? " remarked Teddy. 
" For I am thankftj to say I never read " — 
Teddy Josselin said this with some natural 
pride — " unless when any very dear friend 
writes a book. If the statements of a novel 
called * Ixion ' are to be rehed upon, and a 
sense of duty has made me read the work 
carefully, old Rome at its worst was a Garden 
of Eden compared to London now." 

" But then," said Portia, trifling with her 
teaspoon, " has the author of ^ Ixion ' ever 
penetrated beyond the servants' hall, nay, the 
scraper, of the aristocratic mansions where 
his scenes are laid?" The measured way 
she spoke evidently marked the sentence as a 
quotation. 

" Has this miserable witling," added 
Teddy in the same tone, " this grovelling 
impostor, this libeller of everything good and 
noble in human nature, ever calculated upon 
the evil which even the spurious malignity of 
a pen like his may have the power to effect ?" 
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"Mias Ffrench,'* interrupted George 
Blake, turning to old Miss Jemima, " I throw 
myself upon your compassion ! I have, as 
you know, written a novel — the very worst 
novel, I should say, ever written in any 
language-and this feUow, Josselin, and, I 
am sorry to add, your niece, have learnt the 
diflTerent criticisms upon it]})j heart, so as to 
torture me at any time when their spirits 
want that kind of stimulant. Is this fair ? " 

"No, indeed,** said Miss Jemima, seriously. 
" Portia, it is not at all pretty of you to be- 
have so. I remember a dear sister of my own 
wrote a novel — her name was Bosamunda, 
Mr. Blake — and the novel was called after 
her, * Bosamunda, or the Suflferings of Virtue.* 
It was published by subscription, and in the 
family we always attributed Bosa's early 
death to the heartless attack made upon her 
book by the * Hampshire Gazette.* My father, 
it was afterwards remembered, had not em- 
ployed the editor's son, a worthy young man 
in his way, to new-glaze the greenhouse. You 
should never wound an author's feelings, 
Portia. I read * Ixion * through, without 
missing a word, Mr. Blake, and thought the 
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last volume extremely pathetic. When they 
are all weeping round — round — I can't 
remember names — ^but the bad young gentle- 
man's deathbed, I was fool enough, I assure 
you, to shed genuine tears." 

" Thank you, Miss Ffrench, thank you," 
said the author. " Yours, I am quite sure, 
were the only tears shed over ' Ixion,' unless, 
indeed, I wept with shame over it myself." 

" And would be still more valuable if aunt 
did not weep so copiously over everything," 
said Portia, as she rose from the tea-table ; 
" unfortunately, not only bad young gentle- 
men's deathbeds, but all deathbeds, and all 
railway accidents — ^yes, and Bishops' letters, 
and Royal speeches — anything about death, 
or that contains fine, long, puffed-out sen- 
tences, makes Aunt Jem cry ! Now, who is 
for the garden ? You and Susan are going 
to listen to the nightingale, Teddy. Mr. 
Blake, do you feel in the least inclined to take 
care of me ? " 

She put her hand as she spoke under 
Susan's arm — such a contrast as they made, 
as Portia knew they made ! her own tall 
figure in its graceful London dress.; the little 
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village girl in her black frock, fashioned by a 
Halfont milliner — ^then, followed by the two 
young men, left the drawing-room. 

"Portia! Portia!" cried old Colonel 
Ffrench, waking up from his newspaper, " it 
is much too chilly for you to venture out. All 
this opening and shutting of doors fills the 
house with damp air. I must really put my 
veto upon your going fiirther than the 
billiard-room." 

" Oh ! very well, grandpapa, no farther 
than the billiard-room," Portia answered; 
then tripped downstairs, and straightway 
through the hall, without hat or cloak, into 
the garden. " Obedience is not one of the 
cardinal vii'tues in my code," she remarked, 
turning round with a repentant look to George 
Blake. 

" Nor truth-telling, either," added Teddy 
Jossehn. " Come away with me, Susan. 
Portia is going to confess her sins, and you 
and I will listen to the nightingale." 



CHAPTER V. 

Thebb were no nightiDgales to listen to: 
nevertheless it was a right pleasant evening 
for loitering through old-fashioned garden 
shades like those of Halfont Manor ; the idle 
wash of the canal to lull one's senses, a con- 
genial companion at onels side. The leaden 
clouds of the afternoon had parted above an 
amber sunset ; the early roses smelt sweet ; 
the rooks were cawing jovially in the high 
elms ; and Susan, as she walked along by 
Teddy Josselin^ could not but feel that the 
world was a much more endurable world 
than it had seemed when Tom CoUinson 
joined her on the bridge that afternoon. For 
the first time for months she found herself 
laughing aloud — at such infinitely small jokes, 
too, as those of Teddy Josselin ! Her fingers 
no longer twitched with shyness as they 
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rested on his arm. The colour deepened in 
her cheeks, until Teddy began to decide that 
Portia's village friend was really a very 
pretty girl indeed, also that he might as well 
begin a flirtation with her in earnest, and 
without delay. 

" Let us make ourselves happy under the 
cedars, Susan .... oh, Portia and Blake 
are miles away by this time, you needn't look 
after them. My maxim is, never exert your- 
self after the unknown when the present 
moment is pleasant. And om* present 
moment is very pleasant — don't you think 
so?" 

He stopped; took both Susan's hands; 
made her sit down on a little rustic bench 
upon the lawn ; then sank into an American 
rocking-chair — Portia's special property — 
close beside her. The evening light slanted 
rosy upon his refined fair face, upon the 
white jewelled hands, lazily clasped up over 
his head, upon the elaborate evening dress, 
which in his boyish dandyism he did not, it 
must be confessed, carry off ungracefully. 
And, for the second time, it crossed Susan's 
mind to think how much Portia was to be 
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envied. Beauty, wit — or what possesses 
more than the effect of wit jGrom lips like 
hers— for her own portion, and a companion 
like Mr. Jossehn, handsome, light-hearted, 
rich in this world's goods, to saunter, weU- 
contented, by her side, through life ! 

Until now Susan, unlike most girls of her 
age, had been positively without an ideal as 
regards love or lovers. Tom Collinson, the 
only young man she knew, was repulsive to 
her ; and Teddy Josselin was attractive. 
This was the extent of her experience up to 
the present moment. And if it had so hap- 
pened that Teddy had been free, and the 
fates had willed it, she might just, like the 
majority of women, have never come within 
a hundred miles of passion while she lived ; 
only have married, shpped — half-awake, but 
contentedly — through existence; then gone 
to her grave, ignorant of the meaning of 
stronger love than the love which a Teddy 
Josselin can inspire 1 But George Blake was 
coming ; was within twenty yards, his face 
turned towards her already ; and the girl's 
soul was about to awaken. The childish 
half-envy of Portia, this momentary heart- 
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whole admiration of Portia' s lover, was just 
the brief rose-flush, the ten minutes before 
dawn in Susan's life. 

** Yes, I say we are very happy," mur- 
mured Teddy, caressingly. " If your head 
was turned a very little more my way? — 
thanks. How joUy it is to look at a dear 
httle outline of round cheek against a back- 
ground of sylvan green ! how jolly a long life 
in the country would be all spent like this ! 
Portia is a very nice girl, Susan ? " 

" Very nice, sir." 

" Oh, not ^ Sir ! ' You must never call 
any fellow * Sir,' till he's sixty years old, and 
— and, I forgot what I was going to say." 

" Something about Portia, sir — Mr. Jos- 
sehn, I mean." 

" Don't trouble yourself about my name, 
or, if you call me anything, say * Teddy.' I 
should like to hear you say * Teddy,' Susan." 

" Oh, indeed, I couldn't ! " and the child 
flushed rosy-red, then laughed. 

" Yes, please do— for Portia's sake ! You 
know you said you thought Portia was a nice 
girl." 

, " So I do, but I can't see any connection 
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.... I mean, I couldn't call you what you 
asked me, if I tried for an hour." 

"Ah, then, don't try,'* said Teddy, 
placidly. " I never like to see pretty people 
trouble themselves to think about anything ; 
it spoils the expression of the face. Do you 
like lilies of the valley, Susan ? *' This aflber 
a Ml stop, during which he had amused 
himself by lazily leaning down and plucking 
minute portions of grass, then throwing them, 
blade by blade, upon the girl's black dress. 

" I'm very fond of them,'* answered 
Susan, in her shy voice. "But those are 
not lilies of the valley that you are throwing 
at me, you know, sir." 

" Ah — * Sir,' again I and did I say they 
were, you wise child ? Will you have mine 
then ?" He unpinned the lilliputian bouquet 
from his button-hole, and arrested the rock- 
ing-chair at such an angle as* brought his 
hand within two inches of Susan's, his hand- 
some boyish face not very much farthar. 
" Don't say * No ;' it's the only favour I've 
ever asked you yet." 

" I don't want to say No," said Susan. 
And then this child of nature takes the first 
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(mock) love-gift that has been ever offered 
to her, and smells the flowers — ^hanging her 
head so as to hide that she is flattered — 
and finally pins them in her waistbelt: all 
these baby coquetries acted with no more 
self-consciousness than a little kitten feels 
when, dancing round its first worsted ball, 
it curvets and purrs and growls with the 
undeveloped instincts of torture of its kind I 

Teddy found her a charming study — the 
study of pretty faces was the only one he 
ever permitted himself. With the aid of a 
friendly cigarette the remainder of the even- 
ing might pass, he thought, as not aU 
evenings at Halfont Manor passed, without 
his once feeling bored. 

" You don't know how to roll a cigarette, 
I conclude, Susan? Well, then, I'll teach 
you." And Master Teddy had taken out 
his book of cigarette paper and his embroi- 
dered tobacco casQ, and was just — the rock- 
ing-chair finally brought to a standstill — 
training Susan's awkward fijigers to the way 
they should go (a piece of education it seemed 
required much close assistance), when Portia 
and Mr. Blake emerged from a shrub-shaded 
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walk, not six paces from where they 
sat. 

*^ Never mind/' said Teddy, " it's only the 
other people," for Susan had given a start at 
discovering they were not alone. "You 
have got too much tobacco — now too little ; 
dear, dear, why is not everybody clever ? 
Now let me show you once more." 

He took the girl's small fingers within 
his, and Susan — a tremendous accession of 
shyness overtaking her at knowing she was 
watched — blushed violently as Portia came 
up to them. 

The blush, the down-drooped face, the 
transferred lilies of the valley, Portia noted 
all in an instant ; and an expression George 
Blake had never seen them wear before came 
round her lips. Violent jealousy — ^the love- 
born, unreasoning jealousy that can rise to 
passion — was, probably, beyond her compass ; 
but there are many degrees of the same 
feeling, and Uttle though she would have 
acknowledged the weakness, Portia could 
never brook the sight of Teddy Josselin 
getting to the end of his chain with complete 
equanimity. Absolute freedom ; conquest at 
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every step she took, with every breath she 
drew, were her prescriptive rights — ^rights at 
which let neither present lover nor future 
husband demur. Por him, lover or husband, 
slavery. A man's pride is, or ought to be, 
flattered by witnessing the world's approba- 
tion of his choice. A woman's self-respect 
is lowered by seeing herself put aside, even 
jestingly, for another. This was Portia's 
creed : not an uncommon creed among women 
of her type ; perhaps, so long as they have 
round them a bevy of slaves all more or less 
in the state of George Blake, a pardonable 
one. Only, curious to say, the person most 
nearly concerned, the actual lover, the actual 
husband, does not always subscribe to it un- 
murmuringly. 

" Admirable, by Jove ! No machine 
could have turned one out better rolled. 
By the time I am ready for my next — 
in about ten minutes, that's to say — you 
will be perfect." 

" You will smoke no other cigarette than 
the one you are smoking now," remarked 
Portia, coolly. "Indeed, I doubt whether 
you will have time to finish that. I am 
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going to take you over the powder- 
miUs/' 

"Portia?" 

"Didn't you say the other evening you 
wished to see them ?'' 

" Yes ; but we had no other amusement 
then. We were so out of spirits that we 
thought even the remote chance of being 
blown up better than going on living.'* 

" I should always think that," said Portia ; 
"the other evening, or now, or any time. 
Should not you, Mr. Blake ?" 

George Blake, when out of love, was no 
fix>l, but on the present occasion he made 
the speech of one — ^the substance of it being 
that to explode in Portia's company were 
better than to continue to live alone, et cetera. 

" Then do, my dear fellow, give yourself 
a chance at once," cried Teddy, with thorough 
good humour. " Here are two romantic 
persons wishing to be blown up, and have 
done with the bore of living, and two com- 
monplace persons perfectly ready to live till 
they are ninety, and to be allowed to make 
cigarettes. Why can't we all be happy in 
our own way ? " 
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Without deigning to reply, Portia turned 
and walked off with stately dignity towards 
the house. For a minute Teddy Josselin 
watched her, a careless half-snule on his face, 
then rose slowly, and moved a step or two 
across the lawn. 

" Portia 1 Cousin Portia 1'* he called ; 
« won't you wait for me ? I am quite will- 
ing to be blown up, but I don't see why I 
should be put out of breath beforehand." 

Upon which Portia's pace at once quick- 
ened ; and then — ^then Teddy actually ran 
and caught her up, and George Blake had 
the pleasure first of seeing the beautiful face 
turn round with a fi:*own, then melt into a 
smile ; finally, of watching the lovers turn 
mto a narrow side-path, and saunter-off, 
most loverhke in mien and proximity, to- 
wards the canal. 

He stood still, his eyes fixed gloomily on 
the point at which Portia's figure had van- 
ished, for some minutes ; at last, abruptly, 
seemed to remember Susan's existence. 

" What ! you and I left to amuse each 
other after all, Susan? Come here, my 
dear." 
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George Blake's life was spent amongst 
theatrical people, painting people, writing 
people, unconventional people of all sorts, 
and he had contracted a trick — wholly inno- 
cent — of speaking more affectionately than is 
the custom of the world to his associates. I 
may add that older and wiser persons than 
Susan were not always offended by it. She 
jumped up, and came, as he bade her, to his 
side. 

" What are you looking so solemn 
about? what are you thinking of? Are 
you cross that Portia has taken Teddy 
Josselin away? He is her property, re- 
member." 

" I wasn't thinking of Portia, or Mr. Jos- 
selin either ; and Pm not cross at all, thank 

you." 

" Thank you," repeated George Blake, 
mimicking her prim little shy voice. " Then 
if you were not cross, and not thinking of 
Portia, or of Portia's lover, may I ask you 
what you were thinking of?" 

"I was thinking of you!" said Susan, 
with a jerk. She had not forgotten Teddy 
Josselin' H )"^sson in good breeding, but only 
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pulled up just in time to keep in the ob- 
noxious " Sir." 

" Of me ! And pray what do you think 
of me? Now, Susan, not a word of flat- 
tery." 

" I was thinking you were annoyed, and 
— and I wished Portia had offered to take 
you to be blown up." 

" CompHmentary 1 That you and Jos- 
seHn might make cigarettes undisturbed, I 
suppose ?" 

" No ; that you might be with Portia." 

For a moment George Blake turned his 
head aside ; then he looked down closely on 
Susan's face. "And what do you know — 
what have you heard of me, child, that should 
make you think I wished to be with Portia." 

" Nothing, Mr. Blake. I never heard your 
name till an hour ago, but .... but I think 
you said you would rather be blown up with 
Portia than live alone ; and you did look so 
disappointed as they walked away." 

" The fact is my dear, you are a witch. 
I am not deluded by that childish appearance, 
that shy little mock innocent manner. No- 
thing but witchcraft could make you divine 
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such an unlikely tiling as this. Susan," 
after a minute^ and still closely reading the 
transparent girlish face, "you and I would 
be great friends." 

" Would be ?" said Susan, hfting her eyes 
to his. 

" Yes, would be, will be, if we see enough 
of each other. Now, suppose you talk to me 
just as you were talking to Teddy Josselin 
when we disturbed youl It will do me 
good." He made her sit down again, and 
took his place, one arm on the back of the 
rustic seat, beside her. " Go on, my dear — 
talk." 

"But I've nothing to say," said Susan, 
horribly frightened at this prospect of having 
to sustain the burthen of a conversation. 

"Eubbishl Say what you were saying 
to Josselin." 

" I couldn't— indeed I couldn't I That 
was all nonsense, and it was he who said it," 
cried Susan, logically. 

" And you couldn't talk nonsense, or roll 
cigarettes, or laugh aloud — such a good little 
laugh, too 1 — ^with me ? You like Josselin 
much the best, don't you, Susan ?" 
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She turned away, setting her lips like a 
child who had been asked for a kiss, but 
means to contest it ; and coloured. 

"You like Josselin better than me?" 
repeated George Blake. "Now, teU the 
truth." 

Susan caught down a bough of acacia 
close beneath which they sat, and buried her 
face in one of its clusters of cool white bloom. 
George Blake began to forget the powder^ 
mills a little. 

" Susan," said he, severely, " you inci- 
pient small coquette, tell the truth 1 You 
like Josselin best ?" 

" I like Mr. Josselin." 

" Best ?" 

" I did not say anything about ' best,* 
sir. 

George Blake had suflElcient experience of 
Susan's sex to be contented. After a minute 
or two spent in watching her — he looked 
upon her as a child, remember, and watched 
her with purely artist-eyes .... thinking how 
fair a rustic model she would be ; not for a 
Greuze or Watteau, she had not piquancy, 
not conscious innocence enough for these 
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French pencils ; but rather for one of Sir 
Joshua's serious, sweet child-faces . . . • after 
a minute: "And so I looked disappointed 
when Portia went away?" he said. ** Are 
you sure of that, now? I attach a great 
deal of importance to anything you tell me." 

"I am quite sure of it," said Susan. 
"And no wonder," she added, quickly; na- 
ture had conferred on her, as on all gentle 
natures, that best gift of woman, tact. " I 
feel a kind of blank, too, though I've only 
known her these few weeks, whenever Portia 
goes away. How beautiful she looks to- 
night, Mr. Blake." 

The subject of Portia's beauty was one on 
which Mr. Blake, in his present state of 
madness, would mercilessly descant to any 
man, woman, or child whom he could force 
into listening. Once set going, indeed, and 
he forgot time and place ; the slight mono- 
tony of the subject of short upper lips and 
graceful throats, when pursued unremit- 
tingly; the sufferings of his victims, their 
slackening attention, their attempts to escape 
from him — everything. But the hearer he 
had got now was too sympathetic, too 
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thoroughly afresh to be bored even by a 
man in love. At every, " and what grace — 
and what variety 1" and "have you noticed 
this — or that ?" Susan in perfect good faith, 
gave the required aflElrmative interjections. 
She was really interested — ^the first listener 
of that kind he had ever found — ^not only in 
Portia, but in Mr. Blake's hopeless admira- 
tion of her; the more interested, probably, 
because it was hopeless; and when at last 
he paused, rather from want of breath than 
because he felt the subject exhausted, volun- 
teered this little chorus of her own : " And, 
in addition to all her good looks, what an 
unselfish, what a generous heart Portia 
has!" 

George Blake looked up at the throngs of 
gnats that were dancing quadrilles between 
him and the sky. That Portia had a Titian- 
hke complexion, an exquisite throat and 
profile, he knew — to his cost ! Also that he 
loved her (as men love) violently ; had been led 
astray by her for weeks past ; had given up 
the easy, cheaply-bought pleasures of his old 
Ufe for the expensive necessities of cabs, 
bouquets, and white gloves in order to haunt 
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her througli parties and balls : this he knew 
— ^to his cost, likewise. But heart ! Portia 
Ffrench's an unselfish, a generous heart! 
Blake had lived twenty-five years in the 
world ; eight of them by himself in London ; 
and could not now fall in love quite as boys 
do. He would have been ready to swear a 
mole on Portia's cheek a load-star of beauty, 
for all the admiration his senses coidd give 
was hers : in the matter of forming judgment 
upon her moral qualities, reason, to a certain 
limited extent, was his own still.j| 

" I speak," said Susan, as she watched 
the expression of his face, " fi:'om what I 
know. "When I was in my great grief Portia 
came to see me *' — ^not a word of good Miss 
Jemima — "and she has thought of me in 
twenty kind ways since ; " — Miss Jemima had 
sent the child presents of sweetmeats and 
early strawberries ; — " and asked me to-night 
because it's my birthday. And I've enjoyed 
myself so much 1 " added Susan, irrelevantly. 

George Blake felt a sudden strong impulse 
to snatch the httle creature in his arms and 
kiss her. It was a common kind of impulse 
with him when he was in the company of 
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children, but Susan's advanced age, and a 
certain wistful gravity that never quite for- 
sook her face, withheld him from carrying it 
into effect. 

" My poor little friend — ^how sorry I am 
to hear that word * grief from your lips/' 

Up welled the tears into Susan's eyes. 
She tried to say something and couldn't. The 
tears brimmed, then fell, wetting her hands as 
they lay clasped on her black frock. "I 
didn't mean to trouble you like this," she 
faltered out at last. 

" Trouble me 1 " said Blake, and all his 
Kght manner fled, his. face softened a vast 
deal more than it had done when he rhapso- 
dised about Portia's upper lip. " Why, my 
dear, what do you take me for ? We might 
have talked to each other the whole evening 
on idle subjects and have remained strangers 
still. At that one word grief .... Susan, at 
that word I feel in a moment that I have 
known you since you were so high 1 " 

On paper, this speech does not read 
eloquent : spoken in a kindly voice, and com- 
ing straight from the speaker's heart, it 
sounded so ; or comforted the little girl it 
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addressed — which is better. Susan realized, 
as she had not done since her father's death, 
that she was being felt with ; not consoled, 
not advised, nor pitied ; but felt with. 

" If you had only known him," she said 
presently, " you would have liked each other 
— have got on so well ! I'm sure you would !" 

(In the interval before dinner Portia, 
mentioning the guest who was to drink tea 
with them, had said, — "And the miracle is 
where the child gets her pretty little lady- like 
ways and looks ! Her father was a Brent- 
ford shopkeeper, a gentleman who smoked a 
long clay pipe on Sundays, and christened his 
road-side villar after fliaddison." — " And who 
kept my brother in hot water for ten years 
about a willow fence !" Miss Jemima had 
chimed in. " Joseph Fielding's *h's ' and * r's ' 
wouldn't have mattered — ^by the way, Portia, 
you never heard him speak — nor his clay pipe 
either, if his nature had been a better one." 
This was the man whom George Blake would 
have got on with and liked !) 

" No one in Halfont knew papa," went on 
Susan, " except the Vicar, a little ; and I'm 
beginning to feel now that no one hked him. 
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He never wanted to be liked, I think, except 
of course by mamma, and after her by me. 
Directly he came home he used to work in 
the garden, or take out his fishing-rod, and 
then of an evening we sang — he and I. There 
was no room for strangers in our hfe. If we 
had had just one fi*iend, like you, sir, to come 
and talk to us, it would have been different 
— ^but we had no one, and so we lived alone. 
We were contented." 

"And you have never, till you knew 
Portia, had a companion in your life ? " said 
Blake ; " have never been to a dance or read 
a story book, I'll be bound ?" 

" I've never been to a dance," said Susan ,^ 
"but as to stories" — she wiped the tears 
from her cheeks, and began to reflect — "well, 
I should say I've read nearly all the novels 
that were ever written." 

" Tell me the names of them ? " 

"The whole of Waverley; Fielding's col- 
lected works ; * Sir Charles Grandison ; ' 
* Evelina ;' * Rasselas ;' and the * Vicar of 
Wakefield.' " She ran through the list with 
conscious pride, speaking volubly to show her 
thorough acquaintance with English literature. 
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" And then, of course, * Pilgrim's Progress ' 
and * Robinson Crusoe,* and all those childish 
books," she added, as George remained silent; 
just the least startled, it must be owned, at 
the strong food on which his little " Sir 
Joshua" had been nourished. "And as to 
poetry and plays — oh, I could never remem- 
ber the names of the plays I have read, if I 
was to try." 

" And were these the books your father 
and mother picked out for you?" asked 
Blake ; " Richardson and Fielding, and more 
plays than you can remember the names of?" 

" Mamma died when I was six years old," 
said Susan, "and she never read anything. 
I remember she used to say it took off your 
taste for reading to be in the trade — hke 
confectioners with sweet things." 

"And a very true remark, too," said 
Blake, thinking, no doubt, of his own branch 
of the trade and " Ldon." 

"And papa said he would never force 
me one way or another about reading — this 
was when Miss CoUinson was angry once 
about my reading some book — * Rasselas,' — 
no, * Amelia,' I think it must have been. 
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He took care, lie said, never to have any 
trash in his own house — ^nothing but the 
Standard Editions — and I might please my- 
self as to which of them 1 read. So long 
as a book was well-bound and one of the 
Standard Editions, papa didn't trouble him- 
self much about the inside." 

" A wise man ! " said Blake. " Susan, 
you teach me something new every minute. 
I feel, as I never did before, how much better 
a thing it is to sell books than to write 
them ! " 

" Now are you telling the truth ? " 

" Susan 1 " 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, but I never am 
quite sure. You speak like earnest, and yet 
— ^it's the same with Portia — I'm never sure 
you are not laughing at me! Now, would 
you really not be above selling books ? " 

" It's the very occupation I've been long 
trying," answered Blake, with a laugh, " and 
in vaiQ. The public won't come to my shop ! 
I have put verses, story-books — just the 
wares you are fondest of, Susan — ^upon my 
counter; all without effect. No one will 
buy. Don't let us talk of books, child, 'tis 
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a sore subject— to us who are in the trade. 
Suppose we go for a twiUght walk instead." 
As he said this he rose, and turned down an 
overarched pathway towards the canal, Susan 
following. " You have told me about your 
studies, now talk to me about yoinrself ; a 
pleasanter theme, my dear, than all the novels 
and poems that were ever written." 




CHAPTER VI. 

Yes, books were a sore subject just then to 
George Blake, the books called Novels sorest 
of all. And here, probably, was the fatallest 
sign that Nature had not destined him to be 
a master; he was cast down by feilur^; he 
believed in his critics ! Worse books than 
" Ixion " have proved the basis of a great 
fame before now. Why ? Their writers 
have had faith in themselves— no sign of 
genius, perhaps, this faith : who shall define 
for us what genius is I but an excellent prog- 
nostic of the faculty of success. But George 
Blake felt in his inmost soul that, as far as 
novel- writing went, he could never rally 
after "Ixion." He had written verses— a 
thin volume of boyish fancies, crude, not 
wholly contemptible : — already. * ^ Poems , 
by G. B.," no critic had stooped even to 
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annihilate ; and all the young author's poetic 
fire had gone out under the cold shade of 
this neglect. Poetry was not what he was 
born for, he acknowledged ; still, most great 
men try their 'prentice hand on verse ; de- 
feat in verse-making, however complete, is 
not shameful. He was born to write prose, 
and he wrote it — wrote " Ixion." And 
'* Ixion " was cut to shreds by such critics 
as noticed it at all, and lefb alone by the 
public : it was also a dead loss to the pub- 
lishers. "You may succeed in some other 
line, very possibly, but you will never write 
a story," said these gentlemen. " You have 
not the knack. There are authors and 
authoresses, Mr. Blake, with no genius, or 
pretence to genius, who sell their so many 
hundred copies, certain. But you — my dear 
sir, would you step round to our warehouse, 
and see the numbers of * Ixion ' we have still 
upon our hands ? " 

And then Blake began to see he was not 
born to write prose — prose fiction, at all 
events. What was he bom for? To go 
diligently through the plain duties of his 
calling, the daily red-tape routine of work 
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as clerk in a public office, and leave art and 
literature to other men? If Blake could 
have felt this, the failure of "Ixion" had 
not chafed him so sorely. But he could not 
feel it. He belonged to the class of men 
who, without any marked creative power 
themselves, have ineradicably strong art pro- 
clivities ; and it jfrequently takes a life- time 
of dillettante trial to teach such men what 
they cannot do. " Ixion " was a failure. 
He was not a poet ; he was not a novelist ! 
Grimly reading his book over in cold blood, 
and with his eyes opened by the wisdom of 
reviewers, he perceived that the sentiment 
of his story was sham, the cynicism sham 
(Blake was the most kindly, happy-natured 
of creatures, and only wrote bitterly because 
A. B. and C. had written bitterly before him), 
that his plot was impossible ; that every one 
of his puppet characters uttered the same 
falsetto opinions, in the same falsetto voice. 
All this he acknowledged ; and still he could 
not but feel that some other road must yet 
conduct him to success. What if he should 
try a play ? He was intimate with half the 
theatrical people in London, and when you 
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know actors, personaUy, few things seem 
easier, on the surface, than to supply them 
with fitting parts. Or turn musical com- 
poser ? he had a pretty taste for weaving other 
men's thoughts into reveries and nocturnes 
of his own, had some acquaintance, too, with 
thorough bass ; or give up his clerkship in 
the Treasury and study as a painter in ear- 
nest ? His talent as a draughtsman was the 
most positive talent Blake possessed. As 
many drawings on wood as he chose to exe- 
cute he could sell, and sell well, proof that 
they were at least up to the market standard 
of sentiment and perspective. A young lady, 
ten feet high, jumping into the arms of a 
young gentleman, half-a-mile distant, fi:om a 
rock ; a dislocated young gentleman stooping 
with his card over a young lady (dislocated 
also) in a ball-room ; a young lady and gen- 
tleman, impossible as to anatomy, but with 
beautiful eyes and small mouths, looking at 
the moon from a balcony. ... In the exer- 
cise of art like this he might really have 
made an income ; if he had possessed worldly 
sense enough for income ever to be a point 
of importance in George Blake's schemes ! 
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Well, he was just in tliis undecided frame of 
mind when he met Portia Ffrench ; and the 
difficulty for the time being was solved, by 
his faUing in love. 

The property of love, we hear, is to act 
as a stimulant upon artistic faculty; to 
quicken the poet or the painter into nobler 
effort. Love did this for George Blake : took 
up his time, wasted his money, incapacitated 
him more than ever from serious work — nay, 
as his infatuation increased, put the thought 
of work altogether out of his head. Who 
would write a play when he might act the 
first part in one ? paint a picture when he 
might gaze at one ? rack his brain over form 
or simile when, without exertion, he might 
hear the praise of beautiful hps, feel the 
sympathizing pressure of a beautiful hand 
upon his arm ? A man must have herculean 
strength who can bring the hfe of ball-rooms 
and the great world to alternate with the 
strenuous work that all honest art demands. 
Play, under the laborious guise of white 
gloves and the London season, is not the 
kind of play for ordinary workers; and so 
George Blake discovered. He had been 
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Portia's slave now for a good many weeks ; 
had gone where she bade him go ; held her 
fan in ball-rooms, watched her as she danced 
with other men, watched the back of her 
head as she talked (to other men) in theatre- 
boxes, spent his days after office hours in 
waiting to catch a glimpse of her in the Park 
— and what was his reward ? Portia had 
engaged herself to Teddy Josselin I Well, 
he had anticipated some kind of tragic end- 
ing to his love from the first : how could a 
poor wretch with a Treasury clerkship, and a 
hundred a year of private means, offer this 
divinity the aflfront of proposing that he 
should support her ? The hope of winning 
Portia was irrevocably gone — ^his happiness 
with it But, as regarded art, what inspi- 
ration, what single influence for good had 
she proved to him ? 

Once or twice after a ball or opera he had 
essayed verses to her — and had invariably 
lit his pipe with them next morning ! Her 
face, with its faultless line of profile, its sweet 
<5old smile, its dark, unchanging eyes, he had 
drawn in every conceivable change of attitude, 
yet had never made of it aught save a cata- 
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logue, from right to left, or from left to right, 
of lips, and brow, and chin — a catalogue 
informed with no more soul than he could 
have found in the first plaster-cast he had 
chosen to copy. He had composed a -noc- 
turne and an addio, both inscribed to Pobtia, 
and these had certainly more m-erit in them 
than the verses, perhaps than the drawings, 
yet were not a whit more original than the 
countless nocturnes and addios that he had 
dedicated in old days to the Violets and 
Claribels of his imagination. His senses, in 
a word, were enthralled — ^nothing more ! He 
himself, George Blake, was George Blake 
still, a good deal the poorer in spirit and 
purse for the little dance he had been led, 
and as far from "inspiration" as on the 
first day when Portia met him, and decided 
that the holding captive a man who was 
neither marriageable, dandy, nor fool, would 
be a new stimulus, a new emotion to her- 
self! 

Their acquaintance began thus : Portia, 
who really Hked pictures, or really liked to 
be able to talk about her liking for them, 
had gone up to town for a day's exhibition- 
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seeing. The exhibitions were very conve- 
nient institutions during the whole season of 
spring to Portia Ffrench. To tell Miss 
Jemima she must go up to town for shop- 
ping, or to see any of her London friends, 
was, as a rule, to enlist Miss Jemima, in her 
village dress and sensible bonnet, as an escort. 
Portia, with her extravagant ideas, could no 
more be trusted alone in shops than a child, 
and as to her acquaintance. ..." Of the two, 
I would sooner you should go and half-ruin 
us all at the milliner's," Miss Jemima would 
say, "than spend a couple of hours in the 
society of any of these women of fashion 
whom you call your friends. When you stay 
with your grandmother the responsibility is 
hers. You are a Dysart then, and must have 
Dysart associates. As long as you live at 
Halfont, you, are a Ffrench 1" But at the 
word "exhibition" Miss Jemima was silenced. 
Once, long ago, she had consented, at Por- 
tia's instigation, to have a bout of picture- 
seeing — ^had been ruthlessly dragged through 
Royal Academy ; Water-Colours, Young and 
Old ; Suffolk Street ; National Portraits ; all 
in the course of one very sultry summer's 
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day. And on that day Miss Jemima had 
inwardly sworn that no temptation should 
ever lead her into the regions of art again. 
She hid her suflFerings Uke a Spartan; en- 
larged, to Colonel Ffrench at home, upon 
the delightful treat they had had; and 
ascribed the pain in the nape of her neck, 
that lasted her for a week afterwards, to the 
chill evening breeze that met them as they 
were driving back across Hounslow Heath. 
But she never broke her resolution; she 
never set her foot within the doors of another 
picture-gallery ! It was good, doubtless, for 
young people to see everything that was 
going on; good for them to enlarge their 
minds, to take an interest in any subject 
unconnected with expensive dresses and 
frivohty; and as the girl always chose the 
name of her very soberest acquaintance as 
her art chaperon, it grew in time to be a 
settled thing that Miss Jemima should not 
say Nay whenever these opportunities of in- 
tellectual improvement offered themselves. 
Thus, as I remarked, the ordinance of pic- 
ture-seeing was an ordinance of .whose mani- 
fold resources Portia, during the whole 
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liondon seasoo, availed herself pretty 
freely. 

Upon the day on which George Blake met 
his fate she really had gone to an exhibition 
— the one in Suffolk Street — her cousin 
Teddy with her. Perhaps some more lawful 
chaperon — Blake saw none; but in these 
days who can ever say of two ladies which 
is married and protecting, which spinster 
and protected ? Both of the cousins were a 
great deal bored ; Teddy the least so, per- 
haps, for Portia did really conscientiously 
look at every picture which the fashionable 
art-critic of that season had pointed out as 
noteworthy; indeed, when Blake first came 
upon them, the poor little fellow was sitting 
down, placidly asleep, whilst Portia, some 
yards distant, stood in a proper attitude of 
admiration before one of the pictures of the 
year. 

The young men had been at school toge- 
ther, were friends still as far as their different 
means, their different habits of life allowed ; 
so Blake went up and, after waking Teddy 
Josselin from his nap, asked him what he 
thought of the pictures? Teddy possessed 
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no more knowledge of art than of Arabic — ^it 
would be hard to say on what subject Teddy- 
did possess knowledge — still he was just one 
of those sketchy, inconsequential, shallow 
rather than empty human creatures, to whom 
you will so often find that people with brains 
in their own heads delight to listen. Wittier 
men, wiser men, better men than Teddy 
jostle one at every turn ; but Teddy had the 
rare gift of being absolutely natural, uncon- 
sciously suggestive as a child in every word 
he said. Lazily rousing himself, he cast his 
blue eyes round — Blake having further ex- 
plained that his own business was to make 
picture-notes for a newspaper — and for five 
minutes or so gave utterance to whatever 
opinions came uppermost in his nutshell of a 
head respecting the score or so of pictures 
that he could see without moving. " And 
though, thank God 1 I know nothing about 
high art or high criticism," he finished, "I 
believe I have eyes, and a grain or two of 
common sense ; and, my dear fellow, you are 
welcome to make professional use of all I 
have said." Then he rose and sauntered 
away after Portia, whose graceful figure 
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Blake meanwhile had been furtively 
watching. 

She asked, before Teddy could open his 
lips, who that person was to whom he had 
been talking — ^the person with the sallow face 
and black moustache like a singer ? No one. 
That was nonsense. Was he one of the men 
who sold the pictures, or the catalogues, or 
what ? " Now, I insist upon knowing, 
Teddy. He is writing in a book, and 
must be something dreadful of the kind. 
Who is he?" 

" In the language you talk, no one at 
all," answered Teddy. " He is a clerk in the 
Treasury. He has about ninety pounds a 
year of private means. He won't even dance. 
He is non-existent." 

" Go on, Teddy dear." 

" He writes novels and verses, and things 
for the newspapers. He doesn't care for 
ladies." 

" Bring him and introduce him to me this 
moment." 

"Haven't I said he does not care for 
ladies ? There is Liddell just coming in, I 
see, and there's Brett somewhere about, and 
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me. Why should you want to plague this 
poor fellow ? He has never hurt you." 

" Have Colonel Liddell and Johnnie 
Brett ? " 

" No, and you can't hurt them ! " said 
Teddy, with his small laugh. " Now Blake. 
.... well, you see, cousin Portia, you could 
hurt a poor fellow like Blake immensely." 

" Will you bring him here, at once^ little 
Teddy ? " 

"With the thermometer at ninety I will 
do anything rather than argue," said Teddy 
JosseUn; then went away after his friend, 
who was busy again with his note-book at 
the other side of the room. Blake looked 
round horrified on being told he was to be 
introduced to a young lady ; " was in a 
morning-coat ; had come for work ; must beg 
to be excused, and — and which was the lady ? 
He would like to see her first." 

" She stands over there in a black silk 
dress and white muslin scarf," said Teddy. 
" No, not the Sphynx of sixteen stone heaped 
over with pink roses : the slender, dark voune: 
woman who ca^es her head on one side, and 
at this moment shows us her profile. She is 
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my cousin, and thouglit rather good-looking, 
and — oh, you are coming then, after all ? " 

Blake came ; was introduced ; and wrote 
no more notes that day. Portia was afraid, 
although she had the celebrated Mr. Blanque's 
guide in her hand, that she had been ad- 
miring every thing she oughtn't. Could it 
be possible that there were only eight 
pictures worthy to be called pictures in the 
rooms ? Would Mr. Blake mind the trouble 
of taking her once round with him ? She 
was utterly ignorant, but loved pictures from 
her heart. Oh, how different looking at an 
exhibition was with some one who really 
cared for art to direct one's admiration 1 
" I have heard enough of faults," she said, 
making a shrewd guess at George Blake's 
turn of mind. "What I wanted was to 
enjoy, and you have taught me how to 
do so." 

She gave him a beautiful hand at parting, 
or a hand clothed in so perfect a glove as to 
look beautiful : Portia's gloves were always 
miracles of good taste, indefinite of hue, sym- 
metrical of cut, firm of texture — ^gave him 
a hearty pressure, too ! and no woman living 
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had a pleasanter way of shaking hands than 
Portia Ffrench, when she liked. Next week 
she came up to pay her yearly visit to her 
grandmother, and, through Teddy's agency, 
at once had George Blake brought to Lady 
ErroU's house in Eton Square. She had no 
need long to keep up the intellectual strain 
in which the acquaintance began. The 
trouble of reading Mr. Blake's poems had 
to be gone through ; the exertion of form- 
ing an opinion differing from that of the 
reviewers on " Ixion ;'* after this Mr. Blake 
himself took all further difficulty off her 
hands by falling in love. Now, there was 
no very novel amusement to Portia Ffrench 
in having a man so circumstanced at her 
side ; but there was wonderftd novelty in the 
type of man she had at length had the good 
fortune to conquer ! As a companion to 
spend her life with, Teddy Josselin was, and 
continued to be, the girl's ideal. Teddy held 
the same beliefs, on all momentous questions, 
as herself : namely, that pleasure is pleasant 
and trouble troublesome ; that after them 
would come the deluge ; and that excitement, 
bought no matter at what cost, is the end-all 
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and be-all of an otherwise worthless exist- 
ence. And then he had a handsome person, 
and the air of a man of the world, and 
did whatever he was bidden, and altogether 
.... altogether, as much as it was in 
Portia Ffrench's nature to love, she loved 
him. She never asked herself whether it 
would be possible to fall in love with George 
Blake. She cut him short whenever he began 
to talk sentiment — sentiment, no audience by 
to listen, wearied her to death. All she 
cared for was that the world, from cynical 
old Lady ErroU down to Aunt Jemima at 
home, should see that a man of genius 
(throughout his aberration so she loved to 
call poor Blake) did not find her so frivolous 
but that he could take delight in her society. 
She was like a child who, angling for minnows, 
unexpectedly brings a magnificent perch, 
three or four inches long, to land. Such a 
prey would, probably, never come to her little 
hook again; and she wanted every one to 
look at him as he lay gasping on the bank. 
As to the perch's suiBTerings — ah, that was 
his concern! There he stood in the same 
plight as the minnows. Her own small mo- 
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mentary triumph was all with which Portia 
troubled herself; and of this she certainly 
made the most. Mr. Blake must come to 
dinner : "a quiet dinner, with only one or 
two appreciative people to meet him, and 
with sensible conversation; grandmamma, 
and a little music afterwards." Next, he 
must follow her to balls. " You don't dance, 
I know, Mr. Blake, but it will be profitable 
to you to stand out and moralize on us foolish 
people who do I" After this, to operas, and 
to the drive of an afternoon, and the Zoolo- 
gical on Sunday. Finally, when her own 
London visit was over, nothing would content 
her but the poor fellow must be invited to 
come down and dine with Colonel Fjfrench at 
Halfont. 

The pleasure of showing ofi* her conquest 
at home proved limited. Miss Jemima looked 
carefully through her spectacles at Blake — 
the only author, besides Rosamunda, she had 
ever known — during dinner, and, when he was 
gone, remarked that, for her part, she couldn't 
see that writers talked cleverer than other 
people. Colonel Ffrench said he must really 
request Portia not to encourage the young 
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man too far. Mr. Blake, miglit be a gentle- 
man by birth, very possibly; still lie was 
connected with the Press, with painters, too. 
Art and literature — ah, ah, all very well in 
their proper places ; but Colonel Ffrench 
must confess he had never seen persons of 
that description at his table before ! What a 
change after London, after liberal art-patron- 
izing London ! Portia saw plainly that, 
with no audience save these two prejudiced 
old people, very little pleasure was to be got 
out of George Blake's Halfont visits ; so the 
next time he was asked bade Teddy Josselin 
come too, and as we have seen, invited Susan 
Fielding in the evening. Teddy, whom no- 
thing could make jealous, and poor, little, 
shy, ignorant Susan were not much; still 
they formed a gallery, and without a gallery 
Portia could seldom bring herself to feel real 
interest in any game. The subjugation, alone 
and unseen, of the cleverest, bravest man in 
Europe would, I verily believe, have yielded 
her pleasure less acute than the subjugation 
of some well-looking fop, chosen at random 
fi'om the London partners, the world, or any 
small section of the world looking on. 
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An inborn coquette would as soon make a 
conquest in the midst of Salisbury Plain as 
elsewhere; her zest being in the conquest, 
not the mere glory of it. To Portia the 
glory was all in all. She had not the eflFer- 
vescence of spirit, the quick pulse, the 
enjoyment power which characterize the real 
coquette, as I understand the term. Consti- 
tutional melancholy, constitutional inertia lay 
at the bottom of all her brightness, of all her 
restless activity in the pursuit of excitement. 
Unless life could be for ever dramatized to 
her, she sank oppressed under its burthen. 
And George Blake, no mean reader of 
character, although he could not wiite novels, 
already divined that it was so. He was not a 
whit cured of his passion by the discovery of 
this or any other weakness in Portia's 
character ; nay, it seemed to him that he was 
but attracted towards her more now that he 
knew what weary lip-laughter half her light- 
ness was ! But he did often speculate, had 
speculated half-an-hour ago, as he wandered 
with her through the silent garden, what sort 
of lot that man's would be who, without 
money, and all that money brings, should 
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become Portia's husband ? So very little of 
the married life of poor people is spent before 
the foothghts ; the hours of excitement are 
so few ; the hours of dual solitude so many ! 
Why this little village girl, this little shy 
Susan Fielding would be a better everyday 
companion, in very fact, than Portia Ffrench, 
with all her cultivation, with all her brilliancy. 
Before three or four people, Portia's 
powers of conversation never flagged. Alone 
positive love-making interdicted, and it was 
wonderful how little you found to say to her, 
or she to you. You got a reply never void of 
intelKgence ; often a caustic, even a witty 
little aphorism in answer to whatever you 
advanced ; and then— then you must think of 
what you would say next. No remark seemed 
ever in Portia's presence to open out to graver 
interests. You never got am inch nearer to 
Portia's soul ! The beautiful face, the grace- 
ful attitudes filled up all absolute blanks 
dehghtfully; still the blanks existed; whUe 
with Susan .... 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Susan," said Blake, taking out his watch, 
and trying, as well as the fading light would 
permit, to make out the time, you are 
certainly a witch. I was quite right in 
my estimate of your character. Here we 
have been out an hour and a half together, 
and you have made it pass like five 
minutes!" 

Susan's heart gave a flutter of pleasure at 
the speech. " An hour and a half ? I never 
thought it was so late — time goes so quick 
out of doors — and .... and if you are tired 
we had better go in at once," she added 
demurely. 

"Go in?" said Blake. "No. It is 
much pleasanter here than in the house, and 
Josselin and Miss Ffrench haven't finished 
seeing the powder-mills yet — ^rather dark, by 
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the way, for seeing anything ! This is the 
best hour of the twenty-four." 

"It is the best for me," said Susan. 
"What other people call dusk is my day. 
At this minute I can actually make out the 
bank the other side the river." 

They had walked as far as the long- 
disputed willow-fence, the extreme boundary- 
hne of Colonel Ffrench's property. The 
light had died into one dull crimson streak 
above the flat horizon ; but sufficient after- 
glow yet lingered to show the forms of near- 
at-hand objects ; of the water-flags with their 
pale broad blossoms ; of the narrow canal- 
path ; of the canal itself as, brimming and 
level with its banks, it floated past with its 
low, scarce audible murmur towards the 
powder-miUs. 

"Poor little Susan!" said Blake, kindly. 
To him, with his keen-strung, artist's delight 
in every object of the external world, this 
fact of Susan's nearsight seemed an affliction 
very httle short of actual blindness. " You 
must take comfort in one thing, remember ; 
as you grow older, as you approach the age 
when the rest of us get mole-like, you will 
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begin to see better. When yon are ninety, 
what sight yon will have, my dear !'' 

" I am not quite siu-e that I want to see 
better," said Susan, diffidently, for she had a 
consciousness that there might be an implied 
slight to the rest of the world in her content- 
ment. " At least, when I look through my 
glasses, and see everything so plain, I don't 
feel half as much at my ease as before. 
The worid seems all at once too big for me, 
you know; and whenever I have a bad 
dream, a nightmare, this is what I dream : 
I can see as every one else sees, and there 
are trees and houses ready to fall and crush 
me, and crowds of people, with their faces 
distinct, as I never see faces really looking at 
me. No, I am sure I don't want to be dif- 
ferent!" 

"But then your short sight makes you 
helpless," said Blake. ** You always need 
some one close at hand, as I am now, to keep 
you out of mischief." 

" Not a bit," Susan answered. " When 
once I know a place I can find my way 
everywhere — ^not with my hands, but by feel- 
ing, you understand. Papa might send me 
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for any book he liked in the dark, and I never 
brought the wrong one, and Miss Collinson 
Rays she never saw such eyes as mine for fine 
needlework, and then they never get tu'ed, 
however many hours I sew, even by lamp- 
light.'' 

"And you are fond of needlework, I'll 
answer for it," said Blake. " I think I see 
you with a needle and thread in those prim 
small hands, like the heroine of one of your 
own favourite novels. You are great at pies 
and plain sewing, are you not, Susan?" 

" I don't know about pies, sir ; but I can 
do every kind of needlework well, and I like 
it. Portia never sews. She says it is a 
slave's employment to sit and drag a needle 
to and fro, to and fi'o, through a bit of cam- 
bric or muslin all day long. If that is true, 
I suppose I was bom to be a slave ! I hke 
to work — work, even at plain sewing, and 
think. I don't know how it is, but I never 
have such nice thoughts as when I am 
sewing." 

'* And what are the * nice ' thoughts about, 
Susan?" 

She made him no answer. 
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" What are your thoughts about, child ? 
Come, you have told me so much about 
yourself already, you may as well tell me 
this/' 

" If I tell you my thoughts, will you tell 
me yours ?" 

"Ahem .... on due consideration I 
think not. I have a great many bitter hard 
thoughts to trouble me, Susan, thoughts 
that you would never understand ! " 

" Then we will each keep our own secrets, 
Mr. Blake. If your thoughts would be too 
hard for me to understand, mine would be 
too silly for you to care for, and besides — 
I'm not quite sure I haven't told you them 
all, as it is!" 

" Poor httle Susan ! If we meet again 
some day when you are older and wiser, I 
wonder whether you wiU remember all that 
you have said to me to-night ?" 

"I wonder," said Susan, becoming sud- 
denly grave at the suggestion. And after 
this both were silent; and side by side — 
Blake looking out for the first flutter of 
Portia's dress through the gloom, Susan 
with I know not what dawnings of new 
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emotion in her childish heart-began slowly 
to retrace their steps towards the house. 

They found Portia and Teddy Jossehn 
waiting for them under the portico. " What, 
not drowned?" said Portia, carelessly. "We 
were just beginning to think it was time to 
send out the men with drags." 

" What, not blown up ? " remarked George 
Blake, in the same tone. " We were terribly 
afraid something had happened to you, but 
knew we had been so much engrossed in our 
own' conversation that the explosion might 
have taken place without our hearing it 1 " 
For the feelings of Portia Fjfrench and Mr. 
Blake were just at that kind of ebb when 
small mock warfare, semi-bitter speeches, 
before other people, are the food of love — if 
vanity on one side, and (conscious) infatu- 
ation on the other, may be dignified by that 
name ! 

Susan ran away from Blake's side, and 
got close to Portia. " I hope you have not 
been really frightened about us," she said, in 
a whisper. " I am very sorry if I have stayed 
away too long." 

" Dear, innocent, penitent Kttle Susan 1 " 
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cried Portia, but in a perfectly good-humoured 
voice. Into whatever jealousies her craving 
for dominion might betray her, Portia Ffrench 
was too self-collected a woman ever to show 
animosity towards another woman: retri- 
bution she kept for the offender himself, not 
the rival. " Of course I forgive you, but you 
will have a fine scolding from Aunt Jemima 
and grandpapa, depend upon it. Come here, 
and let me make you look respectable ;" for 
they were now within the Kghted entrance- 
hall ; " and unless we are very hard pressed 
we can let everybody believe we have been no 
further than the billiard-room. Why, child, 
what a colour you have got ! " 

Susan had a brilliant colour; the more 
brilliant because standing full under the lamp 
she felt that all of them must be looking at 
her. Her eyes were animated, and, as is the 
nature of short-sighted eyes, had lost their 
vacant look now that daylight was gone ; the 
damp night-air had made her brown hair 
twist into a multitude of little soft curls round 
her forehead. For the first time in her Ufe 
Susan Fielding looked more than pretty. 

Portia tried to smooth down the child's 
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hair with her hands in vain. The curls curled 
tighter and tighter. " You will never look 
respectable, my dear, never. I give you 
up. 

"Then I'll go home at once," cried 
Susan, aghast; "indeed I will. I can run 
home in two minutes. I could never appear 
before Colonel Ffrench " 

" In this wild disreputable state," inter- 
rupted Teddy Josselin. " Hair dishevelled, 
face on fire, and, worst of all, my lilies of the 
valley gone. I should think not, indeed ! 
you reprobate Susan." 

Susan felt that she must cry. Like most 
sensitive lonely^nurtured children, she was 
intensely matter-of-fact in small things ; had 
no conception that any one could mean to jest 
with her as long as his face was serious, his 
voice steady. And then the obstinately re- 
bellious nature of her curls had long been 
Susan's weak point — her thorn in the flesh. 

"Everybody else's hair gets smooth in 
damp weather," she said, appeahngly, "and 
mine gets rougher ! I can't help it— it's not 
my fault ! " A distinct foreboding of tears 
was in her voice. 
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" And when it is rough you look prettier 
than ever, little Susan," said Blake. " Don't 
you see that they are chaflBng you ? Mr. 
Josselin is jealous because you have lost his 
flowers " 

" And Miss Ffrench, because your curling 
locks and bright eyes make you look so much 
prettier than herself!" interrupted Portia. 
" Come upstairs, Susan, dear, before these 
foolish people persuade us to quarrel in 
earnest." And casting one half-scornful, 
half-soflening look at Blake, she swept up 
the broad staircase, Susan, all in a flutter of 
terror at the prospect of Colonel Ffrench 
scolding her, all in a flutter of happiness at 
spending another hour in Mr. Blake's society, 
following. 

Colonel Ffrench had had his basin of 
water-gruel, and betaken himself to the hands 
of his valet half-an-hour before, for it wa.s 
nearly ten o'clock ; Miss Jemima sat alone at 
her work-table, a half-finished baby's sock on 
knitting-pins in her lap, the "Illustrated 
Gazette" in her hand. Belief in Church, 
Queen, and State — nay, belief in the British 
army itself — was scarcely stronger in Miss 
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Jemima's mind than belief in the " Illus- 
trated/' When the resources of this paper 
enabled its artists to depict the interior of the 
last exploded coal-mine, two days before the 
re-opening of the shaft, Miss Jemima would 
shudder unquestioning over the truthful 
details of the picture. When an errant 
railway-train had leapt into mid air from a 
viaduct, and the "Illustrated" gave a sketch 
of it, " drawn by our own artist on the spot," 
Miss Jemima would grow perfectly breathless 
over the sensational terrors of the situation. 
"I take a deep interest in the accident 
because I have actually seen it," she 
would say ; " seen it, I mean, in the * Illus- 
trated.' " 

She looked up with mildly-reproachfiil 
eyes as the young people entered, and laid 
down her spectacles. "You have not been 
near open windows this damp evening, I 
hope, Portia ? You look white. I shall be 
having you hoarse again." 

" We have not been near an open win- 
dow," said Portia, sinking down into the jfirst 
easy-chair that presented itself, an example 
followed at once by her lover ; " and all we 
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are in want of is support. Billiard-playing 
is so wearying/' 

Ske really did look pale and weary. An 
hour's exercise without excitement would at 
any time tire Portia Ffrench to death, body 
and mind ; and she had not been at all ex- 
cited this evening I Miss Jemima jumped 
up obediently to the bell, and in a few 
minutes a servant entered with a salver, on 
which stood wine, brandy, and seltzer- water. 
Teddy Josselin, more actively than was his 
custom, rose, and asked Miss Jemima what 
he should give her. 

"A glass of water, Ted," cried Portia. 
" Don't you know what Aimt Jem always 
takes ? Half a tumbler of beer at lunch, one 
glass of port at dinner, ditto of water at 
night. It is only we, washed-out younger 
generation, who cannot live without the 
wicked help of stimulants. What, you take 
nothing either, Susan ?" Susan had tasted 
wine about six times in her life, and then a 
third of a glass at a time. **What sober 
people you all are 1" 

Teddy poured out some Madeira into a 
tumbler and handed it to Portia; then helped 
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himself generously to brandy and seltzer- 
water — ^very little seltzer- water. And after 
a time, Nature recruited by these kindly aids, 
the powers of both seemed gradually to 
revive. 

"Did we see the powder-mills, I wonder? " 
remarked Teddy, after a silence. "There 
was a great deal of canal and bulrushes and 
all that, but did we see the powder-mills ? 
I can't, for the life of me, recollect." 

Portia looked up at the ceihng, her eye- 
brows elevated; Miss Jemima, who held 
imbecile questions of all kinds as Teddy 
Josselin's special prerogative, resumed her 
knitting. "There are powder-mills, the 
worse for us, within a stone's throw of the 
house," she observed. " Portia, I suppose 
that is what your cousin means ?" 

" I suppose so, Aunt Jemima," said 
Portia. 

Teddy Josselin rose and again helped 
himself to seltzer and brandy — the seltzer 
still perceptibly decreasing: after this his 
brain seemed to grow clearer. " How could 
we have seen powder-mills, or any mills, 
when we have been playing billiards ! " he 
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said, smiling a little smile to himself over his 
own perspicuity. " I know as well as pos- 
sible what I meant now. We were all of us 
to have seen the powder-mills, you know, 
Portia, only Blake and Miss Fielding roamed 
away and prevented us." Teddy Josselin 
called it " woamed away and pwevented us." 
" Susan, my dear," said Miss Jemima, 
seriously, " I hope, if you went out, that you 
put something worsted over your head?" 
The good old soldier never troubled herself 
about other dangers than physical ones. " I 
knew a young lady just about your age, 
oddly enough, her name was Felton ; it was 
in 'forty-six, we were at Gibraltar — poor 
thing ! she married into the 60th Rifles, and 
led a most unhappy life, and she had entirely 
lost her hearing in the left ear through going 
out bare-headed in the damp. Since then I 
always say to young people, * walk about at 
midnight, if it gives you any pleasure, but 
put something worsted over the head.' Now, 
I knit very nice little capooshaws.^^ Miss 
Jemima's French pronunciation had not been 
acquired on French soil. " They come down 
well all round — protect not only the ears but 
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the throat. I always wear one myself when 
I go out at night. I'll make you a capooshaw, 
Susan." 

*^ Thank you, ma'am." 

" You may well say, * thank you, ma'am,' 
in that devout tone, Susan !" As she spoke, 
Portia rose and loitered across to the piano. 
" Considering that if you don't wear a capoo- 
shaw you'll lose your hearing in your left ear, 
marry into the 60th . Eifles, and lead a most 
unhappy life for ever after! Aunt, you logical 
old philosopher, what shall I play ?" 

"Anything you choose, my dear," said 
Miss Jemima, turning round her placid old 
face so that she could better watch the girl's 
graceful figure at the instrument. " All the 
music I hear nowadays sounds much the 
same to me." 

George Blake, who ever since they re- 
turned to the drawing-room had been silently 
watching his opportunity for making peace 
with Portia, now came across to her side, 
and in a low voice, duly humble and penitent, 
petitioned her for something out of " Faust." 
They had listened to " Faust" together one 
evening when the poor fellow had talked 
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especially great nonsense, and Portia had not 
taken the trouble to check him ; an evening 
or two before he knew of her engagement to 
Teddy, 

" * Faust ! ' I'm not sure I know any- 
thing out of * Faust,' " answered Portia, 
indifferently. " Ah ! yes, I do though ! just 
one thing." And then played the very chorus 
which Blake, which both of them, remembered 
so well ! 

She had been excellently taught ; played, 
as she did everything, with real good taste ; 
and, on an imperfect instrument like the 
piano, natural faculty for music is a gift the 
want of which good teaching can almost hide. 
After the Faust chorus she ghded into a noc- 
turne, then an addio; both extremely like 
thousands of addios and nocturnes written 
by greater composers than Mr. George Blake; 
then stopped tired, the momentary amuse- 
ment of patting back the truant mouse 
over, and proposed that they should play 
ecarte. 

Cards, played for money, and good high 
stakes be it understood, were a genuine 
amusement, very nearly a passion, with 
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Portia Ffrencli : another point of sympathy 
between her and Teddy. Winning or losing, 
Portia's interest over a card-table never 
flagged; and the time of all others when 
Blake came nearest to disenchantment was 
when he stood and watched her face growing 
keen and flushed — ^wonderfully like her grand- 
father she looked at such times, over the 
triumph of turning kings, and scoring tricks. 
"Let us have more music," he pleaded, 
quickly. " Let us have a song or two. Cards 
are for short days and Christmas, not for 
summer." 

" That is my opinion, Mr. Blake," said 
Miss Jemima. " But nothing will cure Portia 
of being a gambler. The other day I found 
her and Mr. Josselin gravely -ploiymg piquet 
for I don't know what a game at four o'clock 
in the afternoon." 

" And the daylight constitutes the sin ! " 
said Portia. " Every game but chess is sin- 
ful, so long as you play it by daylight. How 
can I alter myself. Aunt Jem ? I'm a Dysart. 
It's part of my maternal inheritance — none 
of the Ffrenches having ever touched a card, 
to gamble." 
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" But not to-niglit," said George Blake. 
" Let us have music, not cards to-night ?" 

" Oh, as you like. The thing is to find 
performers. Teddy, will you sing? No 
you shall not. I abhor comic songs, and it 
makes me abhor you when you sing them. 
Susan, will you ?" 

Susan jumped up instantly and ran over 
to the piano. She had not the faintest idea 
that a young lady who is asked for music 
should look modest. Music had been the 
one keen enjoyment, the daily, sweetest 
solace of Mr. Fielding's life, and Susan was 
as simply ready to sing as she would have 
been to carry a footstool or pick up Miss 
Jemima's knitting-needles had she been so 
bidden. 

" The songs I know best are duets," ^ she 
said, looking up at Portia, who had given 
her her place before the piano, " but I will 
sing whatever is wished." 

" Teil me the name of your duets," said 
Blake, " and I will see if I know any of 
them." Susan's fingers had already touched 
the keys, and something in the touch, some- 
thing in the way her large eyes lighted up, 
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made him augm- well for what was coming. 
" I have just enough voice to sing a 
tolerably inoffensive second, no more." 

Susan went through the names of five or 
six English songs, time-flavoured and sterling 
as her novels. 

" Sing that,'* cried Miss Jemima, look- 
ing up suddenly fi'om her knitting. "I 
have not heard * Drink to me only * for five- 
and-forty years." And a minute later, 
George Blake professing suflicient knowledge 
of the air to take a modest second, the duet 
began. 

Never perhaps by two non-professional 
people were rare old Ben's love- words 
married to truer melody. Susan Fielding's 
voice was exquisite. You wanted nothing 
finer or more cultivated when you listened to 
her ; the piercing sweetness of that fresh 
soprano contented your sense so utterly. 
Very likely in Italian Opera she would have 
failed, for the order of her voice was sus- 
tained rather than flexible, but it was a voice 
that suited such music as this to perfection. 
And then Susan sang out bravely ; sang as so 
few drawing-room singers do, with her whole 
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heart, with fenkest delight in her own 
singing : 

"The thirst that from the soul doth flow. 
Doth need a draught divine." 

What a volume of feeling the little girl threw 
into those words I what subdued, lingering 
emphasis into the next couplet : 

" But might I of Jove's nectar sip, 
I would not ask for wine." 

George Blake^s "inoflFensive second" 
proved an admirable one. He possessed a 
tenor voice, moderate of compass, but fiiU, 
every note of it, of honest music ; and, then, 
was not Portia's beautiful face before him ? 
were not Portia's dark eyes, with more expres- 
sion in them than was their wont, drinking to 
his ? Of his fellow- singer, all whose igno- 
rant passionate soul was shaken by new 
feeling as their voices flowed forth together, 
he thought no more than of the piano. 
Luckily for the execution of the duet, how- 
ever, there was no glass-window to inform 
Susan of this I 

When it was over, Portia and Teddy 
Jossehn applauded loudly. Miss Jemima was 
silent. Her knitting had fallen on her lap. 
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her spectacles were pushed up on her fore- 
head ; she sat listening — listening with a 
sad, far-away look on her face, 

" You are very ungrateful. Aunt Jemima,*' 
cried Portia. " The song was sung for your 
pleasure, and now you don't offer the per- 
formers a single compliment." 

" I — I hadn't heard it for five-and-forty 
years," said Miss Jemima, absently. " How 
you startled me, child." 

And then she bent down her face, and with 
a flurried little gesture took up her knitting. 
No one had ever heard any whisper of 
romance connected with Jemima Ffrench. 
She said herself that she had never been 
pretty, had never had a lover. Yet in this 
old heart, that had so long beat for others 
only, some remembrance of youth — the one 
supreme romance of every human life — must 
still have flickered, and the song unheard for 
fiv6-and-forty years, had power to rekindle 
itl 

" That was real music," she said, after a 
minute or two ; " not hke what you hear 
now-a-days." 

" Yes, if I could sins^, if I could move 
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people like that I" exclaimed Portia, looking 
across at Susan. " I think to have no voice 
is really to be dumb. When others sing I 
always feel what I too could have said if the 
same power of expression had only been 
given me !" 

Few accidents of human speech sound 
more graceful than the praises accorded by 
one young and pretty woman to another ; 
and Portia paid this homage to Susan's 
superior gift in the prettiest tone conceivable, 
and with a genuine look of self-depreciation 
on her handsome face. The tone, the ex- 
pression went straight, as they were meant 
to go, to George Blake's heart. All the fire 
of his quickly-wrought nature had been 
stirred by Susan Fielding's voice, and now 
an adroit word, an adroit expression had 
already turned aside the current of his feel- 
ings towards Portia. To appropriate, in this 
cool kind of fashion, emotions caused by the 
gifts of others is a faculty, I think, that 
exceptionally handsome people, nearly all of 
them possess. Your senses are carried away 
by a piece of admirable acting, by a strain of 
touching music, and if a beautiful face chance 
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to be near, ten to one but you will transfer 
to its owner a good half of what you feel ! 
The poor little man or woman, with saUow 
complexion and snub features, beside you, 
may have a brain to understand, a heart to 
sympathize with yours in vain. At such 
times aU you need, if you are the kind of 
foolishly susceptible creature George Blake 
was, is a faultless lay-figure, to clothe in the 
purple and fine linen of your own imagina- 
tion. And Portia was this, and more than 
this. He forgot to ask Susan to siug again : 
forgot Susan's existence. All he saw, all he 
wanted to see, was Portia's face, glowing 
with this flush of new and softened expres- 
sion; and when, presently, she moved away 
into a window still declaring herself " under 
the delicious influence of that duet," drew 
aside a curtain, and began to whisper about 
the beauty of the night (as it chanced, it was 
pitch dark, and beginning to rain a little), 
the young man, his pulse beating almost as 
it used to beat in the first days of his infiir 
tuation, kept at her side. 

The sociability of the party was hopelessly 
broken up. Teddy JosseHn sat quietly asleep 
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in his easy-chair; Miss Jemima held silent 
counsel with her own thoughts over her knit- 
ting ; Portia and George Blake continued to 
murmur in indistinguishable tones at the 
window. When some minutes had gone by 
like this, a timepiece struck eleven, and Susan 
rose from the piano, and crossing over to 
Portia, wished her good-night ; did not, how- 
ever, hold up her lips as usual to be kissed. 
The whole world had deepened, grown into 
new significance to Susan during the last 
two hours ; even her sentimental worship of 
her friend was modified. 

"What! going so soon?" cried Portia, 
with innocent surprise. ** Aunt Jem, Susan 
says she is going. Has any one come for 
you, my dear?" 

" Oh, no, I can run home quite well by 
myself ; I told old Nancy I would not be late. 
Good-night, Portia. I shall not forget my 
birthday treat. I have enjoyed myself very 
much ! " 

" And Jekyll shall see you home," said 
Miss Jemima, stretching out her hand to- 
wards the bell. " Yes, indeed, child ; I hear 
rain on the windows, and Jekyll shall carry 
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an umbrella and see you home. Very likely 
indeed that I would allow you to run along 
the highway alone at this time of night ! '' 

Susan began to beg and entreat. The 
idea of Mr. Jekyll condescending to hold an 
umbrella over her unimportant head was too 
overwhelming. 

"Better wait till our carriage comes," 
suggested Teddy, whom all this talking had 
aroused. " We ordered it somewhere about 
midnight, didn't we, Blake ? " 

" Better let me take you home, Susan,'* 
said Blake, who would at all times have fore- 
gone pleasure of his own to humour a child, 
and who read aright the terror of the little 
girl's face at the proposal of Mr. Jekyll's 
escort. 

" It rains in torrents ! " remarked Portia, 
laconically. 

" Then Susan must put her cloak over her 
head, and wear my goloshes, if she can keep 
them on," said Miss Jemima. "Now mind, 
Mr. Blake, I trust to your getting her home 
dry and safe." 

And then the old lady came across to 
Susan, and, as she kissed her cheek, thanked 
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her in a wliisper for the song, and bade the 
girl come and sing to her alone, another day. 
Susan could never help loving old Miss 
Ffrench a httle better than she loved Portia 
after that night. 

The rain, as it turned out, did not pour 
in torrents yet. Only an occasional big drop 
splashed down through the thick cover of the 
avenue ; the trees and grass smelt dewy 
sweet, the frogs were croaking a vociferous 
chorus of joy over the approaching shower — 
not a romantic sound, but I try to be truthful 
not romantic ; and about Halfont, wherever 
you did not walk by a canal, you walked by a 
ditch, and the ditches were deep and green- 
scummed, and full in the summer season of 
frogs. Rain or no rain, Susan would have 
liked that walk to last for ever. When they 
were half-way or so down the avenue, George 
Blake turned and looked back at the house. 
He could see the lighted bay-window within 
which he had stood five minutes ago with 
Portia : she stood there still — alas, with her 
rightful lover at her side now ! and Blake 
heaved a despairing sigh. He was apt, in 
perfect sincerity, to be just the least melo- 
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dramatic at times ; saw, as most imaginative 
people do, the pictm^esque capabilities of a 
situation at a glance, that is to say, and could 
not refrain from throwing himself with spirit 
into the fitting attitude as hero. 

"The thirst that from the soul doth 
flow ! " under his voice he hummed the line. 
" Oh, Susan, little Susan, how I envy you ; 
You, who have never felt a thirst that a cup 
of cold water wouldn't slake ! How can you 
sing so well about feelings of which you know 
nothing, child ? " 

" I sing what I feel, Mr. Blake," answered 
Susan, simply ; then walked on by his side 
again in silence. She was not jealous, con- 
sciously, of Portia ; not vexed at Mr. Blake's 
treatment of herself; the grass smelt sweet, 
the rain-charged air blew soft ; there was a 
walk of a hundred yards by Mr. Blake's side 
before her still. Susan was satisfied. 

The old village woman who was at pre- 
sent the solitary guardian of Addison Lodge, 
came to the door in answer to Blake's knock : 
the loud London knock which echoed and 
re-echoed through the silent garden. At 
sight of a gentleman, tall, moustachioed, not 
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of the Halfont world, standing beside "little 
miss," tlie good old soul set down her candle 
and fled. " And now indeed good-night ! " 
said Blake, holding out his hand. " Susan, 
what are you going to give me for all the 
care I have taken of you ? '* 

" I should like you to come in just for a 
minute, Mr. Blake," said Susan, hesitating as 
she made the request. " I have nothing to 
give you, but I should like you to see some- 
thing I hold very dear — something that I 
may never have a chance to show you again 
after to-night." 

She took up the candle, and threw open 
a door on the right, about a yard and a half 
distant from the entrance: there was no 
space lost within the small arena of Addison 
Lodge. "This was our sitting-room. The 
auctioneer says the furniture wiU all have to 
be arranged differently before the sale, but 
you see it now exactly as it was when we — 
when papa and I lived in it. There is his 
violin," she walked across the room, and ten- 
derly rested her hand on a very old, very 
shabby violin-case ; " he played it. Miss Col- 
linson said, as if he had been a master ; and 
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there are the books, all he was fondest of, in 
the Russia backs, and there — Mr. Blake, I 
asked you to come and see this — there, above 
the mantelshelf, is papa himself. Of course, 
the portrait wiU not be sold, but I like you to 
see it to-night among the old furniture, and 
in the old room, just as it all was when he 
was alive.*' 

The portrait was in oils, and a fair one ; 
had at least the merit of being strikingly like 
the face from which it was painted ; a thin, 
pale face, insignificant of feature, broad of 
brow, and with prominent grey eyes, like 
Susan's, which seemed at this moment to 
look down half with kindliness, half mistrust, 
on the man who stood by Susan's side. 
George Blake never forgot either the picture 
or the room ; the room with its smell of Rus- 
sian leather, its silent instruments— a meer- 
schaum pipe left piously as Fielding's hand 
had laid it on the mantelpiece ; in the 
branched sockets of the music-stand two 
ends of wax-candle, never Ut since the night 
when Fielding and his girl played their last 
duet together. • . . 

"I'm glad you asked me to come in, my 
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dear; I feel now as if I had known your 
father, as if I had smoked my pipe with him 
scores of times, and heard him play, and 
heard yon sing together, in the winter even- 
ings.'* 

The colour faded on Susan's face; her 
eyes filled. 

" We shall never sing again," said she ; 
then turned away abruptly, and lighted 
George Blake without a word to the front 
door. 

He took her hand ; held it a little space 
in his ; then, with loyalty as absolute as if 
the girl had been seven, not seventeen, raised 
it for a moment to his Kps, and left her. 

In that moment was shut the last white 
page of Susan's childhood. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Portia Ffrench was cliarmmg througliout 
the remainder of the evening. Either that 
passionate old love-music had in truth sub- 
dued her, or she felt, for the first time since 
their acquaintance began, the possibility of 
George Blake wavering in his fealty. She 
did not want cards ; did not want to chatter 
town-scandal with her cousin. Real anima- 
tion lit up the finer beauty of her picturesque, 
rich-tinted face ; real feeling, gay and pensive 
by turns, was in her voice. Even Teddy 
Josselin — the least impressionable of men — 
went away with a vague idea in his mind that 
he must be much more in love than he had 
hitherto suspected ; while George Blake. . . . 
No — of George Blake's state of feeling I need 
not speak ! 

" Thank Heaven, we are alone at last ! " 
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cried Portia, the moment tlie two young men 
had taken their leave. " How mortally tired 
I am ! Don't go to bed, dear Aunt Jem; sit 
down here and talk to me a httle. "What a 
fearfully tiring creature a clever man in 
love is ! '* 

Sleep had been weighing heavily on Miss 
Jemima's eyelids for a good hour or more 
past, but she seated herself obediently at 
Portia's bidding, just as in bygone years she 
had been wont to seat herself by inconsistent 
babies who chose to keep vigil at midnight, 
or as she would do now at her brother's bed- 
side, whenever old Colonel Ffrench, addi- 
tionally fractious under an attack of gout, 
would take it into his head that he needed 
"watching." 

"You ought to say, how tiring two 
men in love are, Portia. It seems to me 
Mr. Blake is quite as lover-like as your 
cousin." 

" I am speaking of Mr. Blake. Did I not 
say how wearying a clever man was in a 
certain state ? Teddy never tires me, now I 
am accustomed to him; but George Blake! 
(I confess I am weak enough to be pleased 
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by his attention, just because it shows I am 
not so frivolous as you have all called me.) 
But for any pleasure his conversation gives 
me — oh dear, how I shall pity the woman 
that young man marries ! " Portia yawned 
prophetically. 

" Mr. Blake seems to me a youug man of 
great ability, and, what is more, of very ex- 
cellent feehng," said Miss Jemima. " I don't 
judge him by his novel — indeed, except the 
death-bed scene, I thought it all rather foolish 
— but by his manner. How prettily he 
behaved to Susan Fielding ! Few young 
men now-a-days, if Teddy JosseKn is a 
sample of them, would have turned out in 
the rain, as he did, to take that poor child 
home. The man who is kind to a plain little 
girl like Susan, or to an old woman like me, 
is the man with the real stuff in him, Portia, 
depend upon it." 

" Well, then, the real stuff bores me," 
said Portia. " I'm not a plain little girl, I'm 
not an old lady, like you ; I often wish I were 
you. Aunt Jem ! I like people who never 
require one to think, hke Teddy. I could- 
talk to Ted for a year with less exertion than 
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that last hour of Mr. George Blake's society 
has cost me." 

" Then why ask him here at all, Portia ? 
You insist upon having him invited ; when he 
is here, you encourage him. Yes, child, I've 
not had much experience in such matters 
myself, but I have watched you since you 
were seventeen " 

' * Four years, ' ' interrupted Portia. * * How 
old I am ; how old I feel !" 

"And I know very well it is your 
pleasure that George Blake should not go. 
Now, Portia, as you have chosen the sub- 
ject," Miss Jemima drew herself very upright 
indeed as she said this, "let me put one 
question to you. Do you think, engaged as 
you are to your cousin, that your conduct to 
his friend is honourable? " 

" I am a Dysart, Aunt Jem," said Portia, 
coolly. " Has a Dysart a conscience ? Teddy 
is not jealous ; Mr. Blake seems to like 
coming here to dinner — he has an excel- 
lent appetite still, by the way I Who is 
hurt?" 

"Yourself, child. If you cared for 
Blake's society, I could find an excuse for 
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you; but you do not. You have just con- 
fessed as much, and yet you Hke to have him 
for ever dangling after you — ^you, who in a 
few weeks' time will be another man's wife 1 
In my young days we called such conduct by 
harsh names, I can tell you." 

The girl stole her hand into Miss 
Jemima's ; not a usual action with her, for 
Portia's was the least caressing, the least 
demonstrative of natures. " In your young 
days, depend upon it, human nature was just 
as bad and just as good as it is now," she 
remarked. " There were people like you, 
generous, unselfish souls, who always acted 
right, because they couldn't help it; and 
people like me, who thought of nothing but 
themselves and their own vanity, and they 
couldn't help it I and young men like George 
Blake, who ran about faUing hopelessly in 
love with every one they oughtn't, for the 
same admirable reason ! Aunt Jemima," 
after a pause, " I've often thought of late 
that I should like to know why I, Portia 
Ffrench, am what I am ? As we are not 
going to bed, and as we have nothing better 
than Mr. George Blake to talk about, suppose 
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yon help me a little in my speculation. What 
sort of a woman was my mother ? " 

" Your mother ? Portia, the past is 
past," cried Miss Jemima, hastily. "What 
has put this into your head to-night ? Your 
mother is in her grave. Let her faults rest 
with her." Old Miss Jemima rested the 
palms of her hands down on her knees, 
looked up austerely at the ceiling, and pro- 
nounced the word " faults " with emphasis. 

"And I am Uving," said Portia, quietly. 
"Living and wearying myself, and running 
after excitement that I can never reach, 
because I have her nature in me, I suppose ? 
I'm a Dysart, as you so often say. I could 
no more be Hke you, Aunt Jem, than I could 
' be hke that small child next door, with her 
odd face and passionate voice and jog-trot 
commonplace nature. It all came upon me 
as I watched Susan singing here an hour 
• ago. I've often thought before, when I have 
listened to her and you talk .... the inter- 
minable talk about that horrid old bookseller 
— ^the interminable grief at leaving Addison 
Lodge, and selling the dear old cups and 
saucers. ... I say I have often thought before, 
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that Susan Fielding and I could not in reality- 
belong to the same species ; and to-night I 
felt sure of it. I've much greater capacity 
for enjoyment, one would say, than she. I 
want change, excitement ; I want money ; I 
want a thousand things just as I want air ; 
and Susan could live contentedly in the 
damp shades of Addison Lodge (pity George 
Blake does not marry her I) and make shirts 
and puddings and mend children's socks for 
ever. And yet, Aunt Jem'* — the beautiful 
face saddened — " there's something in that 
girl I haven't got, shall never have ! Her 
jog-trot nature, such as it is, is complete. 
I am incomplete." 

" Most people would not say so," an- 
swered Miss Jemima, who, severity itself in 
her own judgments, could never listen to any 
censure of Portia, even from Portia's lips. 
" What additional gift do you want to pos- 
sess? A voice hke Susan's? It would be. 
the worst thing you could have, with your 
disposition. I knew a very beautiful young 
woman ouce, with just that kind of sweet 
piercing voice, a niece of Colonel Harding, 
of the Engineers, and she turned out shock- 
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ingljr — after her marriage, too — and every 
one attributed it to her voice. I think I 
heard she went on the stage eventually, but 
I am not certain. No talent for leading 
people astray like music ! " Miss Jemima's 
generalizations were somewhat broad, as you 
perceive; her deductions from actual per- 
sonal observation unhesitating. 

" I don't envy Susan her voice," said 
Portia. " Yes, I do ; I envy every gift under 
the sun ; but it is not of my want of voice 
that I am thinking when I say I am incom- 
plete. I want what she, like all common- 
place people, has in perfection — the gift of 
taking an interest in her own life 1 I looked 
at her face as she sang, her colour coming 
and going, her great eyes afire, and I saw 
that she enjoyed her singing, as she enjoyed 
seventeen years of father-worship in Addison 
Lodge, and one day will enjoy darning socks 
and baby- worship elsewhere. Why is life a 
weight to me. Aunt Jem ? — a weight I am 
always trying to put away from me, and 
cannot ? What kind of human beings were 
Harry Ffrench and Lady Portia Ffrench, his 
wife? I am one-and-twenty, I am better- 
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looking than ninety-nine women out of a 
hundred, I am going to be married, if grand- 
mamma will give us anything to live upon. 
(Did Ted give you her message, by the by? 
You are to lunch in Eaton Square the day 
after to-morrow, and talk about settlements.) 
Yet every morning when I wake I feel how 
bitter the taste of a new day is in my mouth I 
What were the people like who bequeathed 
this charming inheritance, this incapacity for 
life, to me ? '' 

Miss Jemima looked, as she felt, tho- 
roughly taken aback. Portia — indolent, self- 
contained, self-satisfied Portia — ^breaking out 
with a confession like this ! 

" You have had an excellent education — 
the best masters, I am sure, in everything ! 
You know French and German " 

" Music, the use of the globes, and per- 
spective ; the whole art of polite insincerity, 
and every game that can be played on the 
cards ! Aunt Jem, dear, do you think edu- 
cation, as begun by the Miss Davenports and 
finished by grandmamma ErroU, is what is 
wanted to make one enjoy life ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know what else it is 
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for/' said good Miss Jemima. "We paid 
forty pounds a quarter, without masters, the 
last five years you were at the Miss Daven- 
ports' at Fulham " 

" And you think that any of that fiddle- 
faddle, that outside layer of accomphshments 
changed me, Portia Ffi:'ench, any more than 
it changed the shape of my nose or the colour 
of my hair ? I was restless and dissatisfied 
when I was httle. That's what made me so 
wicked " 

" Ah, wicked, indeed ! " groaned Miss 
Jemima, as she thought of Portia's childhood. 

" I am the same now. I can help it no 
more than the black kitten can help not 
being tortoise-shell. From papa, I hiow, I 
must inherit my looks 1" She turned and 
^anced at herself in the difierent mirrors 
around the room. " Prom the Ffrench side 
of the house probably I get my little tastes 
for extravagance and card-playing, also my 
fashion of carrying my pauper head so well 
aloft. But the unseen part, is that a Ffrench 
inheritance too, or am I merely the kind of 
woman my mother was ? *' 

" God forbid ! " cried Miss Jemima, 
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hastily. " Portia, it cuts me to the heart to 
hear you talk like this. The past is dead. 
All that concerns you is the future." 

" Which is part and parcel of the past," 
said Portia. " Does yesterday belong less to 
this week than to-morrow will? Where is 
the good of trying to put me off any longer ? 
I ask you to sit up for half-an-hour, and talk 
to me about papa and mamma — do you 
refuse? Harry Ffrench, handsome, spend- 
thrift, ruined Harry Ffrench, died by his own 
hand, and his wife. Lady Portia, married 
again, and lived till I was twelve years old, 
and I was never allowed to see her from the 
day I came to Halfont. There is the outline 
of the story. Now fill in the details. I ask 
Lady Portia's mother, and she yawns, and 
answers, 'Another day.' I ask Harry 
Ffrench's father, and he says his feelings 
are too much for him — grandpapa's feelings 
too much for him I — that even yet he cannot 
bear to speak of his Harry's loss. Did 
grandpapa ever really love any human 
creature as much as all that, I wonder ? " 

Miss Jemima's hands clasped each other 
tighter; her lips twitched a little. "Your 
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grandfather never understood poor Harry, or 
indeed any of his children, Portia. He was 
fond of them, of course, but he never under- 
stood them. When they were young, and 
he used to come near them so seldom — they 
had the scarlatina once, and Lucy and Dick 
were in danger, but 'twas Goodwood Races, 
and he never saw them for a week — when 
they were in the nursery, and their father's 
affection for them seemed so cold, I always 
thought it was because they were in the 
nursery. A man like Richard could not be 
expected to feel anxious about babies, and 
babies' ailments. When they grew older, 
grew to be companions to him, he would love 
them better. And then when they began to 
grow up, when the boys left school and one 
by one went into the world, and — and settled 
to nothing, things became worse. They were 
fine-natured boys, every one of them ; not a 
fault in their characters, but that they were 
slow at learning the value of money or the 
necessity for work ; but Richard never under- 
stood them I My poor lads — Richard never 
imderstood them 1 " 

" Except Harry. Grandpapa's emotions 
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overpower him still at the mention of my 
father's death. Surely he must have under- 
stood him while he lived ? " 

Miss Jemima was silent. " Portia," she 
said at last, " it seems you mean to insist 
upon my speaking of old days, of old 
sorrows, to-night. Very well : I will speak. 
Perhaps you are right. Perhaps you are 
old enough to hear what manner of mar- 
riage your father's was, the more now 
that you will so soon be a wife your- 
self. But remember, child, I have not 
the art that Richard has of making un- 
pleasant things sound pleasant. What I feel 
I say, and Harry was my favourite boy. I 
loved all Richard's children well, but Harry 
best, and I never loved his wife. I saw her 
twice, and it was enough. I could not love 
her. Even now I don't think I can speak of 
Lady Portia Ffrench with fair words. And 
she was your mother." 

" Oh ! don't mind that in the least," said 
Portia, cheerfully. "I recollect one thing 
with extreme clearness of Lady Portia 
Ffrench— a whipping she gave me with her 
own hands for upsetting a jug of cream on 
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the coat of one of her friends. She used to 
lie for ever on a sofa and play cards. There 
were some horrible old women, I remember, 
and some foreign officers in uniform, and one 
man in black who always came to play with 
her. I upset the cream on the man in black, 
because I hated him. I did it on purpose, 
and Lady Portia beat me when I was in bed. 
I hated them all worse after that." 

" And you can remember all this ? " ex- 
claimed Miss Jemima. " Why, you were not 
six years old when you left your mother for 
good. What made you never speak of it to 
me before ? " 

" Where was the use ? " said Portia. ** I 
did not feel certain, perhaps, when I was a 
child, whose side you took, and latterly I 
suppose I forgot all about it. Besides, I was 
not brought up to tell tales. Sophie used to 
bribe me not to tell miladi when I caught her 
in miladi's clothes, and Lady Portia used to 
bribe me, and so did the man in black — ^Mr. 
Molyneux, my future step- papa, that must 
have been. I don't know why, but it seems 
to me that I was bribed all round to tell 
stories, and I told them — ^very well, too 1 I 
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loved nobody, except poor Larly a little. 
After that beating, I loved Lady Portia least 
of all. You needn't be afraid of hurting my 
feelings in speaking of her." 

" And you never knew your father. You 
were a babe, asleep in your cot, the morning 
he kissed you for the last time. Ah, Portia, 
you would have loved him! Yours would^ 
have been a different life if Harry had been 
the one to survive.'' 

" I should have loved him for his hand- 
some face, at least," said Portia. "My 
mother was not handsome. She dyed her 
hair ; her voice was shrill ; she wore rouge. 
Whenever I kiss grandmamma, I remember 
her. They are the same texture." 

**And Harry," said old Miss Jemima, 
warming into sudden animation, '* was the 
handsomest of all Richard's handsome sons. 
You have his miniature, Portia, taken when 
he was five-and-twenty, and you think that 
handsome. No picture can give you more 
than a map, a shadow of Harry's face, for it 
was not the features only — the fine-cut nose 
and mouth, the fair complexion, the dark, 
full eyes ; it was the goodness, the brightness 
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of my boy's face, that made him what ho was. 
From the time he was a baby he was the 
same. People would all turn round in the 
park to look at him in his nurse's arms. 
* What a lovely face 1 ' every one said who 
saw him ; and there was no exaggeration in 
the word. As I remember Harry Ffrench in 
his youth, he was lovely, in face and soul. 
When I saw him years later, as a man, he 
had altered so that I should scarce have 
known him in the street .... but that 
was when he was your father, when he was 
Lady Portia's husband 

" I came to England for a month in '47, 
just before our battalion was ordered up to 
Scinde (the only time in sixteen years that 
Lucy and Elliot were able to spare me) ; 
and on my way back to Marseilles managed 
to run round and visit Harry and his wife in 
Brussels. They had never had a settled 
home since their marriage, and were now 
living about in different continental towns 
economizing. I have always remarked, 
Portia, that when any member of our family 
is going faster to ruin than ordinary, he calls 
it * economizing.' I found it so with Harry. 
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His father, he told me, had grown unpunctual 
with his allowance; the price of his own 
commission had gone long ago ; and, as far 
as I could make out, they had very little to 
depend upon but the scanty sum Lady Portia 
got yearly from her mother, and whatever poor 
Harry could himself contrive to pick up at 
cards and billiards. So what do you suppose 
was their way of economizing ? Lady Portia 
had her opera-box, and her evenings of recep- 
tion, and her own set of friends — a very fast 
set, too I And Harry had his friends, rather 
faster ones, I beheve, than his wife's, and 
played higher, and lived altogether more 
recklessly, it was said (and that was saying a 
good deal) than any other Englishman in 
Brussels. Oh, child, how altered he wasl 
A man scarce over tliirty, but looking any 
number of years more than his age — the 
handsome features of the face the same, but 
all the goodness, all the bright expression 
blotted out. ; . . . 

"Portia, I think I was unjust; I have 
often thought since I was unjust to your 
mother," said old Miss Jemima, humbly, 
" and I have tried to make some amends to 
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you — ber child. But when I saw Harry 
sunk to what he was, I did lay half the 
blame upon his wife. We women are like 
that; anything, anybody must be guilty 
rather than our son. And Harry had been 
more than a son to me 1 I was a girl of one- 
and-twenty, your age, Portia, whto I went 
to keep Richard's house for him ; I had no 
hope, no interest in life, but Richard's chil- 
dren ; and from the first, and through every 
trouble I had to fight with, Harry, poor little 
soul, made himself my companion and com- 
fort Well, and Harry had sunk to 

this. The rest of the lads were adrift, God 
knew where, on the world, and Harry had 
sunk to this ! Harry was an outlaw, a gam- 
bler, and hopeless — oh 1 so hopeless at thirty 
years of agel with a wife who thought of 
nothing save her own pleasure, her opera- 
box, her dinner-dresses, her receptions ; and 
you — ^poor, neglected, little year-old baby — in 
your cradle. 

" I wander, Portia. You must let me 
think for awhile before I try to tell my story, 
such as it is, in order." 



CHAPTER IX. 

^* Mt nephew Harry was already an oflBcer in 
Her Majesty's service when I went abroad in 
'33 to join the Elliots," said Miss Jemima at 
length ; Portia, with an expression of eager- 
ness very unusual to see her dark face wear, 
waiting to hsten. " He was gazetted about 
six weeks after he left Eton, and — I remem- 
ber it as if it was yesterday — put on his 
uniform for the first time the day I sailed. 
I had to go on tip-toe to reach his face, he 
was so tall ; and as I kissed him I bade him be 
brave and truthful now that he wore a sword 
just the same as he had been when he was a 
boy. He promised me, sobbing the while like 
a child (for he and I were alone together) at 
my going. Often I remembered him after- 
wards, his eyes swollen with tears, his dear 
arms round my neck — this fine dignified 
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young officer, with his simple heart, crying 
as he said good-bye to me just as in the days 
when he was a little lad going back to school 
after the holidays 1 I remembered him thus^ 
I say, and used to think — and half reproach 
poor Lucy and her babies at the thought — 
that life might have gone diflFerently with 
him, perhaps with the other lads, * if I had 
stayed behind in England. It seems foolish 
to say that one unimportant old maid, old 
Aunt Jemima, hving in her poor cottage in 
loneliness and poverty, could have been any 
help to young men of pleasure and the world. 
But, you see, I should have loved them ; and 
I beUeve in love ! " 

Miss Jemima looked rather ashamed of 
herself as she made this assertion before 
Portia. 

"It's old-fashioned to talk so, I know, 
but I do believe in the power of love to ward 
away evil. I have seen it among all ranks. 
As long as a man has some woman who loves 
him unstintingly, wife, or sister, or mother, 
he does not despair of himself; and a man 
who does not despair of himself can be saved. 
No chance of love came to Harry. I am 

TOL. I. 
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wrong: the chance came, and he lost it. 
There began the ruin of his life. Portia, if 
you loved Teddy Josselin — mind, I suppose 
it only — and if to marry him, against Lady 
Erroll's will, would insure to you absolutely 
poverty— — " 

"It would simply insure starvation," re- 
marked Portia. 

" I would still say, marry him. I know 
the real meaning of that word poverty. I 
have stood face to face with it during half 
my life. Elliot and Lucy were steeped in 
poverty, had children born to inherit nothing 
else, but they both led happy and dutiful 
lives, and now have sons doing well in the 
world, and a ring of bright faces round their 
table at Christmas." 

" Poor, dear, faded Aunt Lucy ! " cried 
Portia, "I'm quite sure I would rather die 
at once than hve and be happy after that 
fashion." 

"Yes," said Miss Jemima, drily, "you 
must remember I said if you loved Teddy 
Josselin. Harry, your father had a heart 
full to overflowing of tenderness when he 
was young. When Harry's love was be- 
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trayed his best chance of life was over! 
You are of a different nature, Portia — I 
think at times you are more like your 
grandfather, than any of his children were 
— and Kichard's is a temperament that 
wears well. No disappointment in affection 
would have altered your grandfather's cha- 
racter or ruined his happiness." 

" Any more than it would mine," said 
Portia, smiling. " I like Teddy really very 
much indeed, poor little mortal, but I am 
entirely dependent on grandmamma's opinion 
as to the wisdom of our marrying. I could 
much better bear to lose Teddy Josselin than 
to live with him in poverty. Go on with the 
essential facts of the story. Aunt Jemima, 
and repress sentiment. Remember I have 
had a whole evening of Mr. Blake." 

"There spoke Lady Portia Ffrench!" 
cried Miss Jemima. " Portia, when I hear 
those withered remarks from your lips, I feel 
myself back in the Brussels lodging, and 
could be hard on you, child — only that I 
look in your face and see Harry there. Re- 
press sentiment! There is the true maxim 
of the world ; the maxim which, put into 
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practice, ruined your father's life. You shall 
hear, quite short and plain — I won't tire you 
with my old-fashioned opinions — the story of 
a hfe in which sentiment had been repressed 
eflfectually. Take what moral from it you like. 
^* I went away, as I told you, leaving 
Harry, at seventeen years of age, an officer 
in the army. Well, he wrote to me, as 
punctually as boys do write, for the next 
three or four years. I could show you the 
letters now, only you would laugh over the 
spelling — Harry never could learn to spell, 
bright though he was in most things. They 
lie in my dressing-case :" Jemima Ffrench's 
dressing-case was a black regulation dispatch- 
box that, in the old campaigning days, had 
travelled with her half over the civilized 
world, and was now a receptacle, not for 
trinkets, ivory-handled brushes, or filagree 
bottles, but for packet upon packet of faded 
letters, *^love letters" most of them, from 
her boys. "They lie in my dressing-case, 
together with the one he wrote me in large 
text fi^om his first school — with the last 
paper he ever put his hand to on earth ! I 
read them through on his birthday 
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Yes, now you may know why I shut myself 
in my room every fifteenth of March, Portia. 
.... I read Harry's letters." 

Old Miss Jemima broke down; and 
Portia's dark eyes sank, with a sensation of 
abashment, to the ground. Here was some- 
thing beyond her, like Susan's emotion in 
singing ; something which, ludicrous or not 
ludicrous, awoke her anew to the sense of her 
own incompleteness. 

" They were not well spelt, as I told you, 
nor well composed, nor witty. None of that 
generation wrote such a letter as Richard. 
You write more Kke him, my dear. But 
they were letters brimful of such unflagging 
spirits, such perfect contentment with life, as 
did one's heart good to read. He liked the 
army, liked his brother oflficers — never had 
any man such capital fellows to live with as 
had Harry ! To whatever station he was 
ordered, it was invariably a * jollier ' station 
than the last. If he rode a race, he won it. 
If he went to a ball, he was sure to dance 
half the night with the prettiest girl in the 
room. During long leave his only difficulty 
was to choose the pleasantest out of the 
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dozen pleasant country houses that were 
open to him. Even Richard, never sanguine 
about the prospects of his children, used to 
write me hopeful accounts of Harry during 
those first years. He was the handsomest, 
the most popular man in his regiment ; the 
best shot, best dancer, best rider; extrava- 
gant, rather, yet not more so than might 
be expected of a young fellow in his position. 
'Above all, he was well principled,' this 
Richard said, in one of his letters, when 
Harry had been some years in the army ; ^ a 
lad, unlike the younger ones, to whose future 
establishment in life it was possible to look 
forward to with a degree of satisfaction.' 
The remark pointed, I imagined, towards 
some prospect Harry had of making a 
wealthy marriage, and I confess I felt in 
spirits over it. We wanted money more 
than ever just then. The twins were 
babies, and ailing, both of them, with 
their teeth " 

Portia gave a shudder at the picture. 

" And the doctors were beginning to hint 
that our poor, delicate Lucy must either 
return to England or die. It really did 
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seem to me as well that some one out of 
Eichard's children should try the experiment 
of competency ; and I wrote and told Harry 
what I thought. The following mail brought 
a letter from him in reply, a much longer, 
much graver letter than it was Harry's 
custom to write. By what odd coincidence 
I had guessed that he was thinking of mar- 
riage, he could not divine. Such, however, 
was the case; my only mistake being that 
I imagined the young lady he loved had 
money. Money ! did I think him capable 
of marrying for money, for any other reason 
than aflFection? And then came such long 
descriptions of chestnut hair, and brown 
eyes, and angel smiles, as made me almost 
think the whole letter must be a hoax. It 
was so hard to imagine Harry seriously in 
love, so haxd to blve in Harry writing 
about anything but races and balls, and his 
own amusement in them, or finding more to 
say of a woman than the 'capital dancer, 
beautiful figure, did not frown on your 
affectionate nephew,' which had always been 
his style hitherto in describing his flirtations 
to me. 
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" My poor boy was stationed at that time 
at Chester, and had fallen desperately in 
love at first sight — I tell you the story as I 
heard it, long afterwards, not as I made it 
out from his letter at the time — with Miss 
Morgan, the daughter of a small country 
solicitor in the neighbourhood.'* 

" And what was Miss Morgan like ? " 
interrupted Portia. " What kind of woman 
was this who, if the course of true love had 
run smooth, would, you think, have influ- 
enced all Harry Ffrench's life for good." 

** I never saw Miss Morgan. I never 
saw any picture of her," answered Miss 
Jemima. "I do not even remember the 
name of the man whom, a few months later, 
she married. I know only that when I saw 
Harry, in after days, a hopeless and a ruined 
man, he could not speak of this girl without 
his colour changing ; and that, when he died, 
a curl of brown hair — not his wife's, not his 
child's — was in his breast. I have that curl 
now, Portia. I keep it with one or two 
little notes written to him by Amelia Morgan 
in the first bright weeks of their engage- 
ment. They were put into my hands, long 
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after your father's death, by Lady Portia, as 
you shall hear . . . 

" I say he fell in love at first sight 
with the girl, proposed at the end of a week, 
and was accepted. The engagement went on 
for some months unknown to all Harry's 
friends, except me, away in Mauritius ; then 
his regiment was ordered to Ireland, and 
unable, so Harry wrote, to exist without the 
woman he loved, he took sudden courage, 
went up to London, and broke the news of 
his engagement to his father. 

" Richard heard the romance out with 
perfect patience, without a sign of anger. 
You know with what marked courtesy your 
grandfather always does listen to anything 
for which he feels the most profound con- 
tempt. First love — plighted word — a girl 
that a prince, that any man might be proud 
to marry! Well, he congratulated Harry 
heartily on so much good fortune, hoped he 
would find every blessing he expected in the 
married state, and, as a matter purely of 
curiosity, would like to hear how he pro- 
posed to support his establishment. 

" * Your intended has only her face for 
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her fortune/ he remarked. I know the 
exact words, for when I saw Hany at Brus- 
sels he described to me the whole scene. * It 
would be unjust, perhaps, to look for money 
as well as beauty — then, my dear boy, how 
do you mean to live as a married man ? I 
ask from curiosity, having myself married 
twice, each time, as you know, an heiress, 
yet never been able to do much more than 
keep the wolf from the door. How do you 
propose to Uve ? ' 

" Harry, who, poor lad 1 was a good deal 
in debt, and had not a farthing but his Heu- 
tenant's pay and what his father chose to 
allow him, stammered out that he supposed 
— he hoped — ^they would get on pretty well 
if they were economical, and through his 
father's generosity. 

" * But I am not generous,' said Richard, 
raising himself up, and looking quietly in his 
son's face. *I have made you a tolerably 
good allowance hitherto. If you marry in 
your own rank of life, and with my consent, 
I will increase it, and pay off your debts as 
well. But I am, constitutionally, the very 
reverse of generous. Your brothers have 
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chosen their own paths in Ufe. I do not 
interfere with them, but I do not, and will 
not, give them one farthing of money. Marry 
this young lady of whom you speak, and on 
your marriage-day I write to Cox's, and stop 
your account there. Now let us change the 
subject.' 

**Poor Henry entreated, stormed, finally 
swore with a great oath that he would brave 
poverty, go to Australia as his brothers had 
done, would tend sheep, drive bullocks — 
would do anything but forfeit his word, 
abandon his love. 

" * You will do exactly as you like,' said 
his father, calmly. * The life of a gentleman 
is really not such a pleasant one, that I 
should urge upon you the disadvantages of 
becoming a blackguard. Marry your fair 
Amelia Morgan, go abroad, found a new 
colony, you and your brothers, between you, 
and call it Ffrench's Land. Do anything, my 
dear boy, rather than discuss a subject upon 
which it is impossible for our mutual preju- 
dices to allow us to agree.' 

" Harry flung away jfrom his father's 
presence, as he thought, for ever, and on 
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tried to make me believe, as lie believed him- 
self, that the girl's love for him never really 
changed. She was sensitive and timid of 
nature, and this letter must have been writ- 
ten under compulsion, under threats of per- 
sonal violence from her father. For my 
part," said Miss Jemima, " I don't believe 
over-much in compulsion in such matters^ 
A woman who loved a man, although she 
might obey her parents up to the point of 
refusing to marry him, must find some 
means, must write some letter to soften his 
pain. And no such letter came to Harry. 
He wrote to Miss Morgan. His letter, 
unopened, addressed in her own hand, was 
returned to him. She turned her face aside 
when she met him in the street. It was 
over. 

"*My calf-love over!' he wrote to me 
lightly, and yet with something in his strain 
that made my heart ache. * My belief in a 
cottage, all bliss and roses and earwigs 
shattered ! Congratulate me ! Write to 
me soon, Aunt Jem, and cougratulate me, 
laugh at me, do anything but pity me, for 
indeed I don't need it. I'm not hurt, not 
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very badly hurt, at least. In six montlis I 
shall be cured.' 

"After this fashion, Portia, the senti- 
ment in your father's life was ' repressed.' 
He never fell in love again. Richard had plenty 
of extravagance of every other kind to com- 
plain of in his eldest son. Of an extravagance 
of sentiment — never. Time went on ; and at 
last, five or six years it must have been after 
that first ill-fated affkir love affair, I received 
a letter from your grandfather telling me that 
Harry was on the eve of making a capital 
marriage. The lady was not very young, 
not actually pretty, wrote Richard, still was 
a decidedly charming person, the possessor of 
thirty thousand pounds, and " 

"Thirty thousand pounds!" exclaimed 
Portia, with animation. " I didn't know 
that a Dysart ever owned thirty thousand 
shillings. If my mother had all this money, 
why am I a pauper ?" 

" Your mother had just three hundred a 
year, allowed her very irregularly, for her 
life," said Miss Jemima. " The lady whom 
Richard destined to be Harry's wife was the 
widow of a Liverpool merchant — *a lady 
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innocent alike of good looks and good gram- 
mar,' poor Harry wrote, * unearthed the 
Lord knew how, or from whence, by the 
governor himself, but the undoubted owner, 
it seemed, of thirty thousand pounds ; also 
of a slumbering interest — ^whatever that 
might mean— in the business of her late 
husband.' Well, the whole thing was 
arranged ; guests bidden ; wedding-break- 
fast ordered ; then, at the last, the marriage 
fell through, Harry declared, through his 
father's parsimony as to settlements, Eichard, 
through his son's gross negligence of the 
lady. This was in the summer of '44, just at 
the time we were under orders for India. 
At the beginning of next year, seven or 
eight months later, I got a few lines from 
Harry, telling me he was a married man. 
His wife was the daughter of the late Earl of 
ErroU, ' SBtat thirty-nine,' said Harry. ' When 
young ladies' names are written in the book, 
impossible to be delicate as to age.' There 
was no money to speak of at present, he 
added, but a prospect of a moiety of a sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds, should 
the Dowager Lady Erroll inherit it the 
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twenty-five thousand pounds, Portia, which 
it is now in your grandmother's power to 
leave, or not to leave, to Teddy Jossehn). 
His father, Harry continued, seemed to 
hke the marriage, and it was planned, he 
believed, that he should have his debts paid, 
leave the army, and through the Dysart in- 
terest be appointed to some consulship 
abroad. Lady Portia preferred the continent 
to England, and Lady Portia's husband, so 
he said, was in that beautiful frame of mind 
in which every place, and every employment, 
would be the same to him 1 

" I augured well from this letter, I must 
confess," went on Jemima. " I knew too 
httle what kind of man Harry Ffrench had 
grown to discern the hidden bitterness of 
tone in which he spoke of his own prospects 
and feelings. I augured well from the letter, 
I say, and in my simplicity wrote off what 
you, Portia, would call one of my gushing 
epistles to Harry and his bride ; I also sent 
her an embroidered India muslin dress, and 
an ivory work-box, not very valuable gifts, 
but the best it lay in my power, just then, to 
afford. In return, a good man mails later. 
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I got a few scrawled lines from Lady Portia 
— if Harry had . married Amelia Morgan what 
a sign of her plebeian birth we should have 
considered such a hand I She was extremely 
obliged by my good wishes and gifts, hoped 
I would excuse a longer letter, but really she 
detested letter- writing, and was overwhelmed 
just now with engagements. Mr. Ffrench 
was away in Ireland, she thought — oh ! no, 
somewhere in the Highlands — or he would 
join her, she felt sure, in kind remembrances, 
and she remained mine sincerely — ^Harry's 
wife, mine sincerely! — Portia Fi'bbnoh. 

" This letter was dated from Paris, and 
gave me no clue whatever to their future 
prospects. Harry, it seemed, could find 
nothing of interest to write to me about now 
that he was a married man ; from Eichard's 
letters I could never gather more than that 
* Harry was hving out of England,' or * Harry 
continued idle still,' or * Harry, as usual, 
wanted money ;' and it was not until I came 
home in '47 that I learned, definitely, how 
my boy and his wife were getting on. They 
were now living in Brussels. Either the 
Dysart interest had not been exercised, or 
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had failed in procuring a consulship for 
Harry Ffrenoh. Richard, I found, would 
Bcarcely hear his name spoken before him. 
The second Mrs. Ffrench had lately died, 
without children, and by the conditions of 
her marriage settlement your grandfather's 
means, as I have often told you, were re- 
duced '* 

" To Halfont Manor, a brougham, pair of 
horses, butler, valet, and old Madeira ! 
Grandpapa's idea of excessive poverty." 

Miss Jemima shifted her position. She 
would condemn Richard as flatly as she would 
condemn Portia with her own lips, yet could 
never listen unwounded to a word in his dis- 
praise from others. "All our ideas of riches 
and poverty are relative, child. The diminu- 
tion in your grandfather's income, at all 
events, was such as disabled him from keep- 
ing up the allowance he had promised Harry 
when he married. And Portia, I have re- 
marked — ^I say it with no unkind feeling 
towards poor Richard — I have remarked all 
my life, that we none of us care to talk much 
of people towards whom we know we have 
been ever so little unjust. Harry was in- 
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curably a spendthrift, your grandfather said. 
He had paid his debts until he was tired of 
paying them, and at the present moment 
Harry was an outlaw ! The more money he 
got, the faster he would go to ruin, and the 
wisest course his relations could pursue was, 
to leave him alone. If his wife and child 
actually came to want bread (for you were in 
the world now, Portia) he might perhaps, 
make an effort to save himself, and then 
would be the time to help him. Meantime, 
let the absent prodigal's name be unspoken. 
It was wisdom, nay, it was positive duty, to 
banish a man, leading the life that Harry had 
led since his marriage, from our hearts. 

"Well, I could not argue on such a 
matter," said Miss Jemima; "I could not 
argue, and I could not deny that Richard's 
sense of duty, however harsh, was just. 
StiU — still a dozen years of absence had not 
moved my boy by one inch from his old place 
in my affection ; and so when the time came 
for my return, I just took my carpet-bag in 
my hand one winter evening, and, sending 
my other luggage on through Paris, started 
off, without writing to warn Harry of my 
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visit, to Brussels. I travelled all night ; and 
it was about eleven o'clock in the morning 
when I reached the house in which I had 
ascertained that my nephew and his wife 
lodged. An English man-servant, not over- 
polished in his address, not over-neat in his 
person, answered my ring. He inquired my 
business; his head upright in the air, his 
arms straight down by his side. I saw at a 
glance that the honest fellow at some time of 
his life had been a soldier, and felt friends 
with him at once. 

" * I want your master,' I said. * I am 
Mr. Ffrench's aunt, now on my road back to 
India. Can I see him ? ' 

" * His Aunt Jemima ? ' exclaimed the 
man, his face in an instant losing all its surly 
expression. 

"*His Aunt Jemima,' said I; and in 
another minute I was shown into a room, 
half bed-room, half smoking-room — an untidy 
room, full of the smell of stale smoke, with 
glasses and decanters on the table, and a 
pale dissipated-looking man outstretched in 
an arm-chair beside the fire. 

*•' He stared at me a moment, sprang up, 
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and caught me in his arms. It was Hany. 
He had altered so that for the first few 
minutes I felt shy at calling him by his name. 
Other faces I have left young, and at the end 
of a dozen years found grey and careworn, 
but I never saw any face so absolutely 
changed as his. By degrees, as we talked, 
and especially when anything chanced to 
make him smile, I might catch a gleam, an 
expression bringing back to me for an instant 
the Harry of old ; then it would fade, and in 
its place come back the horrible unlikeness to 
iny ^oj; the hard, set mouth, the vacant 
eyes, the hopelessness — there was the essen- 
tial change — the hopelessness of the face that 
I had left so sunny with the fairest hopes, the 
fairest promises of life. 

" I asked him about his prospects ? Oh I 
well, he had none in particular. Yes, he 
thought he meant to go to Baden in the 
summer, unless something turned up mean- 
while. About his wife? Thanks, she was 
as well as usual. Poor Portia ! They did not 
see very much of each other. Portia ran 
about to balls and parties, which he hated, 
and was never up before noon. I should see 
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her by and by. At last I asked for tlie 
child — for you. 

" Harry's face grew brighter than I had 
seen it yet. * Charles, go for the baby,' he 
said, calling out to his servant, who all this 
time had been standing in an attitude of 
attention just outside the door. And then, 
when we were alone, he explained to me who 
and what Charles was. An old soldier ; that I 
must have seen at once ; his soldier-servant, 
who had kept with him all the time he was in 
the army, had left it when he left, and re- 
mained with him ever since. * And is now 
valet, cook, housemaid, and, as often as not, 
nurse, too,' said poor Harry. ^Portia can 
never keep her women-servants ; I'm sure I 
don't know where the fault hes, but she can't 
keep them, and if it was not for Charles, 
the baby would, often enough, be badly oflF. 
When the nursemaid of the moment has 
struck, and Portia is away of an evening, 
Charles sits by the child, and gives her her 
bottle. I came in at two o'clock in the 
morning once, and found him at it, by Jove ! 
And the baby screams to go to him from her 
mother, by Jove she does ! ' This was the 
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sort of way he rambled on. ' He's the last 
friend I have left, is Charies ! and if I apolo- 
gize to him about his wages, is affronted and 
puts his hands behind him. What man of 
one's own class, what gentleman, would do 
as much ? ' 

" Upon this he laughed ; and I thought 
there was less of the Harry I remembered 
in his laugh than in his face. 

" The servant came back presently, with 
you in his arms. A muslin and lace pinafore, 
tied on evidently by male fingers, gave you a 
smart outside look, but your fi:ock was torn 
and dirty, your socks did not match, your 
toes were through your shoes. Charles bore 
you aloft on his shoulder ; you drummed with 
your hands on his close- shorn head, and 
showed your little white teeth as soon as you 
caught sight of your father. I went up, 
holding out my arms, and you came to me. 

" ^ She won't do as much for her lady- 
ship ! ' cried out poor Harry." 



CHAPTER X. 

At this point of her story Miss Jemima 
paused. 

*'Why do you hesitate?" said Portia. 
"We have come at last to the part that really 
interests me, the description of my mother. 
How did she talk to you when you met? 
How was she dressed? What was your 
first impression of Lady Portia Ffi:*ench ? 
Let me hear the truth, and the whole 
truth." 

" She told me during the first quarter of 
an hour of our acquaintance the whole story 
of her married misery, and how little she and 
her husband suited each other. She was 
dressed in a loose morning gown, hair un- 
brushed, slippers down at heel," said old 
Miss Jemima, with grim veracity. " And 
my first impression of her was that she was 
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the last woman on earth my nephew, Harry 
Ffrench, should have married. I knew 
nothing of the Dysart family, of the Dysart 
history, then. I did not understand that, 
being a Dysart, Harry's wife must, by some 
unhappy law of transmission, be — what she 
was ! My life had been passed with wives who 
loved their husbands and their children ; old- 
fashioned wives, to whom the words ' home ' 
and * duty ' had a meaning. I found in Lady 
Portia a woman, as far as I could discover, 
without a rational resource, or human affec- 
tion ; a woman to whom forty years of life 
had taught no wisdom ; a doll who, well- 
painted and seen by candle-light, carried off 
satin and diamonds with an air ; in short, a 
fashionable fine lady, a Dysart ! 

" * And why, in God's name, did you 
marry him ? ' I asked her, point-blank, after 
listening, with my heart afire, to a list of 
Harry's failings. 

^* * Because he — I mean, because Colonel 
Ffrench asked me. Because all mamma's 
grand matrimonial schemes had fallen 
through. Because, I was thirty-nine years 
old,' Lady Portia answered, looking straight 
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in my face with her great blue eyes. (Out- 
wardly, you show not a trace of Dysart 
blood, as I have often told you, Portia. 
Tour mother was a fair, faded woman, with 
a high-arched nose, a receding chin and 
forehead, a mouth that could not close over 
glistening prominent teeth.) • Colonel Ffrench 
liked a certain poor handle I have to my 
name, and mamma liked that I should be 
married, anyhow ! And so they made it up 
between them. Harry really was a victim.' 

" And whatever other questions I put to 
her, she answered in the same unhesitating 
style. There are different varieties of truth- 
fill people in the world, I've remarked," said 
Miss Jemima. " To speak absolute unblush- 
ing truth at all times is not quite such a 
test of human character as the copy-books 
tell us. Harry's wife, it seemed to me, was 
truthful partly because nature had constituted 
her without the quality of moral shyness, 
partly because she was too indifferent to 
everything to care whether she shocked you 
or not, partly because she had not energy 
for the trouble of thinking which falsehood 
would have iuvolved 1 * The Dysarts are an 
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awfully bad race/ she remarked to me, with- 
in an hour after I first saw her. * So are the 
Ffirenches * — to my face, Portia, this to my 
face ! * How could a marriage between 
members of two such famiUes be expected 
to turn out decently ? Mamma made Colonel 
Ffrench believe I should some day come into 
the half of twenty-five thousand pounds . . . 
And that is all in the air, for mamma is not 
certain to inherit the money herself, and if 
she does, will leave it, I've no doubt, to my 
sister Josselin's boy. And Colonel Ffrench 
made mamma believe Halfont would be at his 
own disposal at his death, also that his in- 
come was derived from capital, not an in- 
surance company. We all know better now, 
and love each other accordingly. How long 
shall you stay? We have not a room to 
offer you. We have plenty of smart paint 
and gilding, as you perceive, but no bed- 
rooms. Charles — you have seen Harry's 
detestable man, Charles ? — folds himself up 
at night, and sleeps in a cupboard. That 
was a sweet dress you sent me firom India,' 
she ran on. * I suppose you haven't got any 
more of the kind with you ?' 
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" I had brought her, not a dress, but a 
scarf, a Cashmere scarf, embroidered in green 
and silver, that had been given me by a 
native woman I was able to help once in 
India, and was much too magnificent for me 
to wear. I had packed this up in my travel- 
ing bag, for it was as fine and soft as a cob- 
web, and I drew it forth and gave it to 
Harry's wife. 

** * Pale green and silver !* she exclaimed. 
* The blonde colours I The very colours that 
suited her !' They did not, in truth, Portia ; 
your mother was a woman who took no ex- 
ercise, and her skin, by daylight, was not the 
kind of skin that green becomes. Harry- 
coming in for a minute, burst out laughing 
at the sight of her before the glass, slippered, 
in a dressing-gown, with hair unbrushed, and 
wreathed round in my gorgeous Indian present ! 
However, I was pleased to see her pleased, 
and during the remainder of the afternoon, 
until it was time for Lady Portia to dress for 
the dissipation of the evening, we managed 
to talk to each other. 

" I think, Portia, those were the longest 
hours of my whole life. For Harry's sake 
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I wanted, if not to like, to understand the 
woman who was his wife, the mother of his 
child. I tried her on every subject under 
the sun. Did she work ? No — a httle. Em- 
broidery got so dirty, and one could buy it 
from the convents nearly as cheap. Eead? 
Yes, of course. But there was no remember- 
ing the different people's names a minute 
afterwards ; French books, of the two, were 
better, she thought, than English ones. The 
baby, I suggested, must be a resource to her ? 
Well, unfortunately, she did not understand 
babies, and Miss Portia seemed to know it, and 
peferred Charles's society to hers. Could she 
be expected to enter into rivalry withCharles ? 
Brussels was a tolerable place ; just tolerable ; 
cheaper than Paris, and a place where doubt- 
ful people or beggars might get some sort of 
society. She and Harry were in .... let 
her consider — well, she in the second, and 
Harry in the third or lowest, Brussels set. 
Impossible to say how long it would all last. If 
Colonel Ffrench continued in his present loftily 
virtuous frame of mind, and if, as was extremely 
probable, her mother should die leaving her 
nothing, they might come, as likely as not. 
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to actual want. All this with the same open 
eyes, the same blank truthfulness; Lady 
Portia lying on the sofa, yawning after every 
dozen words she spoke, and I in what you 
call my most bolt-upright frame of mind, 
child, and starving — starving! — ^for no one 
had oflfered me a bit or sup since my 
arrival — by her side. 

" At five o'clock Charles brought in tea. 
*Why in the world are you so late?' said 
Lady Portia, sharply. ^I've rung twice. 
Don't you know I have to dress and go out 
to dinner ?' 

" * I have taken Miss Baby for her walk, 
your ladyship,' said the man, laconically, but 
with perfect respect of tone. *And I have 
given the baby her tea, your ladyship. Miss 
Baby, she couldn't wait.' Then he set down 
the tray beside his mistress's sofa, wheeled 
roimd short, and marched, erect as if he had 
been on parade, from the room. 

" * A fearful creature,' said Lady Portia, 
yawning anew. * If I could bring myself up 
to the exertion of hating any one, it would 
be that man. Still, he serves us for nothing. 
Skim-milk, instead of cream, again ! Would 
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you believe it, the monster gives me skim- 
milk that the child may get cream ? Such 
are the indignities poverty brings one to ! 
My dear soul, that man has been with us 
ever since our marriage, and has had just 
seven pounds ten shillings of wages during 
the time, so I feel I am in his power. Oh! 
if some good kind creature — yourself say — 
had a spare fifty . pound note to lend me ! 
What a deal of small honesty I should be 
able to do ! what independence I could buy, 
on only fifty pounds !' 

" I gave her, not fifty pounds, but the 
promise of a very much smaller sum, and 
Lady Portia kissed me, remarking, with tears 
in her eyes, that I was the only one of 
Harry's relations she could endure. Then 
she went off to get ready for her dinner- 
party. I saw her, for a minute, an hour 
later, in her satin dress and diamonds — 
diamonds, she fi^-ankly confessed, that had 
been paste ages ago. * Don't forget your 
promise,' she whispered. * If I'm pretty 
well I'll see you in the morning. If not, 
good-bye, as you must go so soon. DonH 
forget your promise ; and, by the way, mind 
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you address the letter Poste restante. Lady 
Portia Ffrencli, Poste restante, Brussels. 
Harry hates my having anything to do with 
money/ 

" After this she went away, and Charles, 
when he had conducted his mistress to her 
carriage, came softly into the room, and 
asked me if I would please to see the baby 
asleep. Her ladyship waa without a maid at 
present, he explained, as I followed him out, 
so he must make free to apologize for the 
untidy state of the nursery. 

" The nursery was next to poor Harry's 
own room, a dark airless closet, neither tidy 
nor over clean, and there, in your little cot, 
the cot that ought to have been at your 
mother's bed-side, you lay asleep. You were 
a wonderfully handsome child, I must confess, 
Portia, however you may have altered since ; 
dark and dimpled, with cheeks like wild 
roses, and the loveliest pair of naughty lips 
in the world. * Miss Baby's a picture,' said 
Charles, creeping up on tip-toe, and bending 
his stiff figure over your cot. * She's the 
captain's image and the pride of his heart. 
When he wakes in the morning, madam, the 
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first thing lie calls for is the child — even 
before his soda-and-brandy, poor gentleman. 
** Bring me the baby, Charles," he says ; or, 
'' Where's the child ?" or, " How is it I don't 
hear the child's voice ?" She's the captain's 
one delight,' the faithful creature added, with 
a tremble in his voice. * But for Miss Baby, 
I don't see what there would be to kept the 
Captain to life.' 

" Saying this, he set down the light and 
left me, and throughout the long hours of 
that winter night I waited and watched alone, 
Portia, by you. I counted the hours by the 
different city clocks till past midnight ; then 
— it must have been getting on for two 
o'clock, I should say — then came a loud riug 
at the house-bell. Charles, one of whose 
many duties was evidently to sit up and have 
refreshment ready for Lady Portia, entered 
from Harry's room in a few minutes' time 
with a cup of hot soup and some bread, for 
which, as you may imagine, I felt grateful. 
An hour or so later poor Harry himself made 
his appearance." 

" Don't tell me in what condition," inter- 
rupted Portia. " I don't want my ideal of 
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my father spoilt. I would rather hear no 
further ill of him, poor fellow !'* 

" Your father came in not a bit less cool, 
less sober than I had seen him in the fore- 
noon," said Miss Jemima. " He walked up 
wearily to the table in the centre of the room, 
mixed himself a glass of brandy-and-water, 
drank it off at a draught, then pushed open 
the half-closed nursery door, and looked 
across at your cot. 

** ' Aunt Jem ! Good heavens, I had 
forgotten you were here !" he exclaimed, 
coming up and kissing me. * But my memory 
— my memory's all gone. To think you 
should have been left here alone, and on this 
cold night, too !* And upon this he took me 
back into his room, with his own hands lit 
up the fire (Charles, by this time, I suppose, 
had folded himself into his cupboard), and, 
after making me comfortable in the easiest 
chair his room possessed, came and sat down 
close, just as he used to do when he was a 
little lad talking with me over the day's 
troubles, by my side. 

" * I really did not mean to leave you,' he 
said, ' but you know you were with Portia. 
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When people are witli Portia I never seem to 
have a word to say to them, and so I went 
out, and some of the fellows at the club per- 
suaded me to stay, the worse luck to them- 
selves !' 

" And then he went on to tell me he had 
been winning, twenty or thirty pounds: — 
*A paltry sum,' he added, turning out a 
small heap of gold upon the table — ' a paltry- 
sum, considering what his losses had been 
of late, but enough to give the baby a 
cloak, and Portia a couple of new dresses. 
She wanted them badly enough — poor 
Portia ! ' 

" * And Charles's wages I ' 1 exclaimed, 
on the impulse of the moment. 

" Harry looked at me sharply. * Portia 
has been asking you for money.' he cried. 
* Don't deny it. She asks every one who 
comes near us for money — ^to pay Charles's 
wages ! If you send her a single shilHng 
I'll make her send it back; mind you that. 
Poor old Aunt Jem ! ' He caught my hand, 
and held it between his own thin, feverish 
ones. *I didn't think we liai quite sunk to 
fleecing you ! ' 
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" We sat there together till daylight, 
went on Miss Jemima, after a minute or 
two ; " but not even to you, Portia, not even 
to his child, could I repeat half that my poor 
boy told me. Harry was generous of spirit 
still. This wreck of his old fine nature still 
remained to him. He would allow no one 
to be blamed but himself for his misfortunes ; 
not his father, not his wife. If he had mar- 
ried the woman he loved — as I told you he 
could not speak of her even now without a 
change of colour — ^if he had married Amelia 
Morgan he believed his life would have 
turned out differently ; still, who should say ? 
Everything was a chance! He had never 
been over- steady, and for certain his father 
only acted as any other man of the world 
would have done in hindering such a mar- 
riage. 

" * If I had had the real stuff of a man 
in me,* he said, * I suppose I should have 
stuck to her, have made her marry me, and 
gone away, like Dick and the others, to 
Austraha. For my part, I'm a fatalist. I 
turned fataUst when I heard, a few months 
after she had done with me, that she was 
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married. Nothing a fellow can do really 
alters his life by an inch.' While he talked 
he helped himself freely from the brandy 
bottle at his side. ' I married Lady Portia 
because it was " written," and we have been 
going the pace down-hill ever since, and 
nothing seems to hinder us. My father is 
right, I dare say, in stopping my allowance. 
Money does not help me. I'm sorry for 
Portia, poor girl ! She don't love me, never 
did, but I'm sorry for her all the same. She 
will be better off when I'm gone, and so will 
the child — so will the child ! ' 

" He stopped when he had said this, and 
buried his head down between his hands. I 
can see him, I can see the whole room as 
clear as if it had been yesterday when we 
sat there, my boy and I, together, in the 
chiU daybreak ! At last, after a long silence, 
he lifted his face. Oh, the wan, worn face 
that it was ! In the cold morning light I 
could mark, as I had not marked the day 
before, how the delicate lines had grown 
coarse, how the dark hair was streaked with 
white, the forehead furrowed with hues of 
premature care. I saw what a wreck Harry 
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Ffrencli liad become .... and loved him 
better so ! 

" ' Aunt Jem,' he said, ' I never kept 
any secret from you when I was a small boy. 
I won't let you go away without telling you 
of a certain burthen I have on my mind 
now. It haunts me day and night. I tear 
myself from it by going into the company of 
other men, and it follows me. I come back 
to this solitary room of mine— 'tis with me 
still. Shall I tell you what this burthen is ? 
Well, then, I am a coward. I haven't got 
the courage to live my hfe out ! Now, you 
understand.' 

" Portia, I burst into tears. 1 threw my 
arms round his neck — I could do nothing else. 

" * You love me too well to argue, to 
preach me a sermon,' said Harry, very 
gently. 'And I don't suppose any argu- 
ment but coming into twenty thousand 
pounds would have much eflFect upon me. 
'Tis fated. Poverty to a man with a hope 
in life may be endurable. I have no hope. 
There's something altogether wrong with 
me.' He put his hand to his head again. 
* I drink brandy enough to kill a better man 
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over and over again, and I keep sober. I 
play, and, whether I lose or win, I am not 
excited. I've tried every pleasure under the 
sun and — and after the turning-point you 
know of, found them all pleasureless. The 
play's over.' 

" *And the baby?' I cried; Hhe child 
whose whole future life depends on you ? ' 

" * The baby's life, like mine, is written,' 
said poor Harry; but a softer look came 
over his face as he said this. *Miss Baby 
prefers Charles to me as it is — will be much 
better without a father like me than with 
one. You'll care for her. Aunt Jem ? 
Promise me when I die — ^well, then, if I 
die, that you'll care for the young one, let 
my father see her ? Bring her up, if you 
can get hold of her, not quite upon the 
Dysart model ? ' 

" I promised him, Portia. We went to- 
gether into the room where you lay asleep, 
and as we bent side by side over your pillow, 
I promised Harry that, if ever you were left 
alone in the world, I would try to restore 
you to the place that he had forfeited in his 
father's heart " 
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" And having promised this, you left me 
with my mother," cried Portia — "left me 
for the first six years of my life, knowing 
what blood ran in my ill-fated veins, to be- 
come a Dysart ! " 

** Until you were six years old I never 
dared mention your name in Richard's pre- 
sence," answered Miss Jemima. "We were 
quartered at a remote station in India at the 
time of — of the bitterest sorrow of my life. 
Richard never wrote to me or Lucy — we first 
learned through the newspapers what had 
befallen us — and it was only through indirect 
sources that I afterwards heard of the fearful 
horror his son's death had wrought in him. 
He shut himself up alone here at Halfont. 
For weeks together a servant never was 
allowed to leave his side. What rest he got 
was in the daytime. At night he had the 
candles lighted, and sat up, or rather, as 
Jekyll has since told me, would pace his 
room for hours and hours together, shud- 
dering and turning white if only a board 
creaked, or a dead leaf beat against the 
pane. When at length he went abroad into 
the world again, he had so oldened that men 
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scarcely knew liim. I wrote, as soon as I 
had heart to think of the future, and pro- 
posed that our family should seek to get 
possession of Harry's cluld. It had been his 
own wish, I said ; Lady Portia was in poor 
circumstances, did not care for children, and 
it had been Harry's wish, in the event of his 
own early death, that his father would take 
an interest in his child.' 

" * I forbid you to mention Lady Portia 
Ffrench to me again,' was Richard's answer 
— how his fine firm handwriting had broken 
in these few months ! * But for his marriage, 
my son would not have gone to ruin. His 
death, our shame, lie at Lady Portia's door. 
I will know nothing of her or of her 
chfld." 

"The rest of my story, Portia, can be 
soon told. When Elliot left the service, I 
returned to England for good, and, as you 
know, came to Halfont to be Eichard's com- 
panion. For a great many months I never 
once mentioned his dead son's name before 
him. At last — 'twas one April, twilight, I 
remember — as we sat together, we two 
silent old people, over our silent, stately 
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dessert, something brouglit me to speak 
of my tliree poor lads, men getting on 
towards middle age now, away in the 
colonies. 

" * Harry is gone,' said Richard, shortljr. 
'Don't talk of the others. Harry is gone. 
I loved him better than them all. I was 
unjust to him, and he is gone. I can make 
up for nothing now.' 

" I tried upon this to soften him towards 
his living children. I spoke of Lucy, of his 
sons, none of them so well off as to be beyond 
the necessity of his help. He scarcely seemed 
to hear what I was talking of. Harry— Harry 
was the one he had loved, and he was dead, 
had died in want, in dishonour, by his own 
hand — ^your grandfather's face got white as 
stone — and there was no making up for the 
past! 

" At last I mentioned you. 

" * I thought I explained my feehngs on 
that subject before,' said Richard. *Why 
recur to it ? What have I to do with Lady 
Portia Dysart's child ? ' 

" ^ You have everything to do with Harry 
Ffrench's child!' I cried. *You talk of 
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making up for the past — ^make up for it by 
showing love to her ! ' 

" And then I spoke to him, as I had never 
had courage to speak before, of the details 
of my visit to Brussels. I told him of 
Harry's aflFection for you, and of how you 
used to sleep at Harry's side when 
you were a baby neglected by your 
mother ; of his wish, too, that we — Richard 
and I, not Lady Portia — should bring 
you up in the event of his own early 
death. 

" Eichard's face grew whiter and whiter. 
* The child can come to Halfont if you choose,' 
he said at last. * Don't distress me with 
more of these painful recollections. If the 
mother will part from her, the child may 
come, on the express understanding that the 
two nev6r meet again. But don't say another 
word to me about it till the day you bring 
her home.' 

" Upon this grudging permission," said old 
Miss Jemima, " I acted, and acted promptly. 
Richard should have no time, I determined, 
to retract his word. I had already ascer- 
tained that Lady Portia still lived in Brussels, 
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and two days after I liad had my conversation 
with your grandfather, I arrived there. One 
of the under-waiters at the hotel where I 
stopped happened to be an Englishman, and 
determining to set about my errand that 
same night, I asked him, as he stood behind 
my chair at my solitary dinner, if he could 
get me a directory ? I had come to Brussels 
in search of an English lady I had known 
some years ago, but of whose present address 
I was ignorant. 

" The man moved out with a quick side- 
step under the gaslight. * Is the lady's 
name Ffrench, madam ? ' he asked, raising 
his hand respectfully to his head ; and in an 
instant I recognized him — the upright soldier 
figure, the close-shorn soldier face — it was 
Charles. He had been thrown adrift on the 
world (penniless, I suspect), at the time of 
his master's death, and had thankfully 
accepted the first chance of getting a living 
that ofiered itself. Lady Portia Ffrench was 
in Brussels still — in such a street and num- 
ber, I have forgotten them long ago — and 
Miss Baby was well. He hoped I would not 
be ofiended, but sometimes, when her lady- 
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ship was not at home, he contrived to see 
Miss Baby stiQ. 

" ^ And I try to talk to her of the Captain, 
madam,' said Charles, under his voice. 
* Poor Miss Baby doesn't get much of what I 
should call mother-love from her ladyship, and 
when I take her a bag of sweets and talk to 
her of the Captain, the child'U put her arms 
round my neck and say, " Take me away, 
take me away, Larly, and let me be your 
little girl, not mamma's ! " That she 
will, and she growing a tall young lady 
already.' " 

" Larly ! " exclaimed Portia ; " is the 
Charles of your story Larly? Why, I re- 
member him better than I do my mother — 
a stiff, tall man, dressed in rusty black, and 
always smelling of dinner. He used to bring 
Sophie stuff in a bottle that she might not 
tell Lady Portia of his visits, and he gave me 
sweets ; and once, on the sly, he took us both 
to the play. We sat in the pit, I on Larly' s 
knee, and ate peppermint lozenges. How I 
loved him! I don't suppose I could love 
anybody now as I loved Larly. But, alas ! 
that attachment was clandestine ! " 
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" Portia," cried Miss Jemima, half with 
temper, "I wonder if you were upon the 
brink of judgment whether it would be 
possible for you to be in earnest ? Here am 
I talking of things that make my heart bleed 
as I utter them, and you can jest ! You are 
never honestly sorry, you are never honestly 
glad. You are nothing *' 

" But the daughter of Harry Ffrench, who 
had not the courage to live his life out, and of 
his wife, a Dysart," said the girl. "Oh! 
Aunt Jem, if this story of yours teaches us 
anything, it should be a charitable apprecia- 
tion of my character. Don't you see that I 
am necessarily nothing ? not a monster of 
virtues, not a monster of vices, like the 
people in stories, bat a poor incongruous 
lump, chance-kneaded, of contradictions. 
No, you don't see it ! Go on with your 
story, dear Aunt Jem, and I'll try not to 
interrupt you again. You came to my 
mother's lodging — that I remember. You 
came into my room and found me, little 
vixen that I was, ready to tear you to pieces 
because I thought you belonged to her ! and 
took me in your arms. I felt your tears on 
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my face, I know, as you sat and clasped me ! 
What did she say ? In what frame of mind 
was Lady Portia now ?" 

" Lady Portia," answered Miss Jemima, 
" was in the only frame of mind in which I 
ever saw her : supreme indifference to every- 
thing on God's earth, save the momentary 
excitement which helped her to escape from 
herself. My meal over, I drove straight to 
her house; it was now between ten and 
eleven o'clock : and was told by the porter 
that miladi lived on the second floor, and 
that to-day, Friday, was miladi' s evening of 
reception. I was dressed just as I left 
Halfont. The same fashion of bonnet I 
wear now. Miss Portia, a black stuff gown of 
sensible length, my travelling-bag in my hand, 
and so I was ushered into the midst of Lady 
Portia's guests. The room where they were 
assembled was small, but finely hung in silk 
and velvet, and full as it could hold of orna- 
ments, and filagree mirrors and bright colour. 
It smelt hke a distiller's shop ; would have 
been wholesomer, I thought, that warm 
spring night, for open windows. A couple 
of whist-tables were going on. Near the 
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fireplace three or four fashionably dressed 
women, none of them in their first yonth, 
stood talking to some officers in uniform ; on 
a sofa, a little apart firom the rest, sat Lady 
Portia. She was playing at cards with a 
good-looking man, some years younger than 
herself, an English clergyman, I could see 
by his dress, and, as I afterwards, found, a 
constant visitor at her house — the man who 
eventually became her second husband." 

(" And who made the remainder of her 
life additionally miserable to her,'* remarked 
Portia in parentheses. " It is good to hear 
grandmamma talk of Mr. Molyneux. * The kind 
of un-gowned parson who does prowl about 
the continent,' says grandmamma. * The 
kind of parson who would marry a Lady 
Portia Ffrench ! ' ") 

" Well, for a second or two the glare of 
brilliant light, the sight of all these people 
confiised me. Then — ^then, Portia, I thought 
of that darkened, shame-covered past, which 
she had been able to forget, and walked straight 
across the room to Harry's widow. What- 
ever surprise, whatever annoyance, she may 
have felt, Lady Portia's reception of me was 
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perfectly courteous. She acted nothing, 
affected nothing; was not, as a worse-bred 
woman would have been, ashamed of nje or 
of my homely dress. I had dined? — ^Yes. 
Fortunate I arrived on a Friday, the only 
evening of the week she was at home. Mr. 
Molyneux — ^Miss Jemima French. If I did 
not mind, they would just finish this party of 
picquet. I understood picquet, of course? 
Then she took up her cards, and went on 
with her game. 

" I sat myself down at a httle distance," 
proceeded Miss Jemima, " and watched her 
as she played, her fine company, no doubt, 
watching me. Lady Portia'* face had not 
grown younger during the past five years. 
Her cheeks had fallen ; her faded blue eyes 
told a wearier story than ever of the dis- 
satisfied, listless soul within ; her arms and 
neck profusely bare, glittering with the paste 
diamonds I remembered, were the arms and 
neck of an old woman. Still, as I looked at 
her, I knew — knew, how shall I say? by 
instinct — that she had gone through no 
passionate suffering, no ordeal of pain, since 
I saw her last ; her eyes had never wept, her 
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lips had not quivered with anguish, over 
Harry's death, over Harry's last irreparable 
wrongdoing. I knew this, I say, and felt 
towards her — God pardon me ! — as if she, 
poor, irresponsible, weak creature that she 
was, had been the cause of both. 

"When the game was over — Mr. Moly- 
neux won, and something in his whispered 
remarks, in his manner as he took up his 
stakes, made me suspect how matters stood 
between them — when the game was over, 
your mother turned round to me. * Portia is 
grown out of knowledge,' she cried, * and I 
am delighted to say, will be a beauty. I 
wish I had been one. I should not have 
gone through such a life as mine, I should 
not have come to this,' glancing round at her 
guests, ^ if I had had a nose and mouth like 
Portia's.' 

" Mr. Molyneux bent forward, and mur- 
mured something in her ear. * Nonsense, 
nonsense,' said your mother, blankly truthful 
as ever, and she turned from him with a look 
of real sadness on her face. ' I never was 
beautiful, and my life has been a failure in 
consequence. Portia is a Ffrench ' — this 
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remark was addressed to me — * outwardly, at 
least. Her features, and complexion, and 
turn of head are all like poor Harry's. She 
will be able to wear the dark colours. I'm 
glad Portia will be able to wear the dark 
colours when she comes out. Nothing so 
foolish as to see a mother and daughter 
dressed ahke.' 

" I got up from my chair. * Where is 
the child ?' I said. * When your friends are 
gone, I shall be glad of half an hour's talk 
with you. Till then, if you please, I will 
stay with the child.' 

And then Lady Portia also rose, and her- 
self showed me the way to your sleeping- 
room, the room you shared with Sophie, 
the lady's-maid. * You dear old soul to come 
and find me out !" she said on the way, per- 
fectly unchilled by my manner, which I know 
was freezing. * I've never been able to thank 
you for the money. I received it quite safe. 
Dear me, what terrible things have happened 
since ! Mind the step ; down two, and turn. 
You must find me aged P I'm sure I feel a 
hundred^ or I should never bring myself to 
do — what I'm going to do. I'll tell you all 
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about it when these shocking people are gone. 
There's Portia/ and she pushed open the 
door. * Little cat ! awake, as usual. Por, 
here's an old fidend of mine come to see you.' 
After which introduction she rustled away in 
her flowing silk back to her company, and I 
walked across the room .... child, with 
what a beating heart, to you ! 

" You were sitting up in your bed, your 
black eyes full of curiosity, your whole small 
figure bristhng with defiance. *6o away,' 
you cried. * Don't kiss me, or I'll box you. 
Gro away. I want none of her friends here.' 

" * I am your friend,' I cried, and I ad- 
vanced into the light of the solitary candle, 
so that you should better see what sort of 
creature I was. * I'm old Aimt Jemima, 
papa's Aunt Jemima, and I want you to hve 
with me. Charles told me where to find you.' 

" Portia, whatever trouble you have caused 
me since, in that moment you paid me, be- 
forehand, for it all. You jumped out of 
bed — I see you now, with your bare, pink 
feet, in your little white night-dress — ran to ' 
me, flung your arms tight round my knees. 
' Am I to go away with you ?' you cried. 
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* Am I to live with Larly ? Is my own papa 
coming back at last ?' 

" Toil say that you remember what came 
next — how I sat holding you in my arms, and 
how you felt my tears fall upon your face. 
Well, I stayed there with you long, hstening 
to your baby chatter (baby chatter, intermixed 
occasionally with such sharp criticisms on 
your elders as almost took my breath away). 
At last, tired out, you fell asleep, and I laid 
you down on your pillow. Soon afterwards 
I heard the footsteps of the departing guests 
— ^Mr. Molyneux, I fancied, remaining later 
than the rest by some minutes, and by and 
by your mother came in. She had taken off 
her glittering necklet and ear-rings; her 
evening dress was exchanged for a dressing- 
gown ; she looked fifty years old. ' I know 
what you think of me,' she cried, as I sat 
still and watched her. * I see it on your face. 
Haven't I aged horribly ? ' 

" I am not thinking of your age at all,' 
I answered her. * I am thinking of Harry's 
child. Her grandfather wishes to see her. 
Will you let me take her back with me to 
England ?' 
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" ' What, will Colonel Ffrencli be recon- 
ciled ?* cried the poor creature, with a trem- 
bling lip. * Oh, my dear soul, say that is 
your errand 1 Mamma gets stingier to me 
every year. I have scarce enough to keep 
up even the appearance that you see. Of 
course I'll let the child ^isit you. I've been 
extravagant, I've been everything I oughtn't ; 
but I'll turn over a new leaf, I will, to-mor- 
row, if Colonel Ffrench will only be recon- 
ciled, only make me a suitable allowance !' 

" And then, Portia, I had to explain to her 
on what bitter terms she must give you up, if 
she consented to the separation at all. And 
my heart bled for her while I did so ! I 
don't know how it is, but whatever people 
are, if I only get close enough to them, only 
hear their own account of themselves, I always 
begin to feel I must take their part : at a 
distance one may call them wicked; near, 
one can only see them weak. Lady Portia 
had not been a good wife to Harry ; she was 
not even a devoted mother, or she vrould not 
have consented to part from you at all ; still 
I pitied her ! poor, haggard, world-weary 
woman that she was, I pitied her ! 
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" ^ Everything lias gone against me,* she 
cried, sobbing, when I had made her feel how- 
final her severance must be from you if I 
once carried you back with me to Halfont. 
*When I was a girl, five-and-twenty years 
ago, I — ^loved some one, I did indeed. If 
they had let me marry him, perhaps I should 
have been a good woman. Instead of that, 
what was my hfe ? Put up by mamma, 
season after season, for sale — yes, sale; one 
year such a bargain falling through, the next 
another. At last, when all better chances 
were over, accepted, for my name's sake, by 
Colonel French's spendthrift son. What has 
my life been since ?' 

" ' Don't tell me,' I interrupted. * I can 
imagine what your* life has been. But don't 
tell me.' 

" * Oh ! I am not going to say anything 
bad of poor Harry,' said Lady Portia. * He 
never loved me ; but, as men go, he was not 
a bad husband. Harry was a man with a 
grande passion. I never believed it till his 
death, poor fellow ; and then, my dear crea- 
ture, would you believe it ? they found a curl 
of hair, and some school-girl love-notes signed 
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'Amelia' in his breast! You shall have 
them. IVe had all those sorts of things put 
by for you, with a paper he wrote on the 
morning of his death — ^my poor Harry ! You 
were always the best relation we had' (she 
really said this, Portia), * on either side. If 
my mother had had a tenth part of the feeling 
for me that you had for Harry, should I be 
what I am now ? Cast off by my husband's 
family and my own, sinking to the society of 
such people as you saw with me to-night, and, 
for the fixture, not even allowed to be a 
mother. I haven't loved the baby as some 
mothers do, perhaps,' she went on ; * I never 
was fond of children — it isn't my nature. 
But I'd have liked to be with her when 
she's grown up and admired. She'll be so 
handsome, and I shall never see her. Look 
at her now; look at her little arms and 

neck ' And then she threw herself 

down, and rested her cheek softly against 
yours, and cried over you. 

" * I consent to let you have her,' she 
said, lifting up her face at last; for I sat 
silent, letting nature determine for her what 
she should do. * And I don't think I can 
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wonder at Colonel Ffrench determining to 
part her from me absolutely. I should never 
have been a fit companion for her. I haven't 
an ounce of good lefb in me. And besides/ 
the colour flamed over her worn face, * I'm 
going to marry Parson Molyneux, and he 
doesn't like the child. Take her away the 
first thing in the morning. I'm saying good- 
bye to her now. It would kill me to see her 
happiness at going.' 

" She uncovered you upon this, and kissed 
your little bare feet — God knows with what 
thoughts passing through her heart ! Then 
very gently covered you again, and motioned 
to me to leave the room. That was the last 
time your mother ever saw you." 

" And so, I suppose, ends the story ? " 
said Portia, as Miss Jemima paused. " I 
remember all that came next. My joy when 
I awoke and saw Sophie packing up my 
things, and our breakfast at the hotel, hot 
little rolls and poor old Larly to wait on us, 
and the journey, and grandpapa's face when 
we arrived ; and how he turned shortly away, 
and kept to his room for a week afterwards. 
I remember all this, and also how I had to 
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wear crape and try to look solemn years 
later, because you told me Lady Portia 
Molyneux was dead. Aunt Jem,'* and 
Portia's face saddened into a look which, 
could those black eyes but have spoken, 
would for the moment have been positively 
tender, " I feel more reconciled than I ever 
did before to marrying poor Teddy. He is 
not clever, and he has no nobler qualities 
than I have myself. Still, money or no 
money, we like each other, and therefore 
our best chance, when you consider what 
stock we come of, is to marry. Don't you 
think so ! " 

" I have always told you that your best 
chance would be to marry a man you loved," 
said Miss Jemima. " If love, not money, had 
been thought of when each was young, the 
two lives I have been telling you of had not 
been shipwrecked." 

"Let us say so," was Portia's answer. 
" Let us cheat ourselves into the belief that 
theirs, like all other lives, were not predes- 
tined for them. Oh ! Aunt Jem," after a 
minute, "if I am fated to marry Teddy, 
without money, how intensely you ought to 
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pity him, and both of us ! With five thou- 
sand a year, my father and mother would 
probably have lived together contentedly till 
their hves' end, while poverty .... but all 
these things are * written,' " she broke off 
lightly. ** Our best wisdom is to enjoy the 
hour that we live, and not look forward too 
keenly to the ftiture. To the day, the evil 
thereof." 

She kissed Miss Jemima as she spoke, 
and ran away upstairs with a flush of genuine 
animation upon her face. Whatever pre- 
sented life in vivid dramatic contrasts before 
Portia Pfrench, had power, for the instant, to 
evoke sympathy irom her emotion- craving 
nature. And precisely to this extent Miss 
Jemima's story had affected her. Poor, 
broken-down, outlawed Harry Ffrench, drug- 
ging honour, manhood, conscience, with 
brandy; deliberately resolving not to live 
hfe out, yet having his baby's nursery beside 
his room, with womanish gentleness tending 
the child whose whole existence he did not 
scruple to darken by the act of his own 
hand : Lady Portia, in her forlorn, haggard 
middle-age, crying over the little daughter 
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who was to have worn the dark colours, yet 
parting with that daughter that she might 
herself marry Parson Molyneux : the Brussels 
lodging : miladi's receptions ; miladi's paste 
diamonds — Portia could see it all ! 

" We go to the bad artistically, if we do 
nothing else," she thought, looking long at 
her own handsome face in the glass when she 
had reached her room. " Dysart and Ffrench 
ahke, we know how to tread the down-hill 
road with an air, and that is something. Oh, 
Teddy ! my poor little Teddy ! in ten years' 
time what story, I wonder, of graceful shame, 
of picturesque ruin, will have to be recorded 
of us?'' 



CHAPTER XI. 

"Fob my part," said Miss CoUinson, "I 
should call a nice brooch set in garnets as 
suitable a gift as could be made. Susan has 
not got a garnet brooch, that I know ; and 
garnets can be worn in half mourning — in 
any mourning, short of crape — and they look 
well by day or candle. I don't see, brother, 
that you could do better than decide upon 
the garnet brooch at once." 

Tom Collinson was sitting at his breakfast 
— the late substantial breakfast that cost 
more than a day's provisions used to cost in 
Miss CoUinson' s frugal household; a sporting 
newspaper on one side of his plateful of cold 
pie ; on the other, carefiiUy outspread on 
cotton wool, a dozen or so old-fashioned 
brooches, rings, and lockets. His desire, 
yesterday afternoon, of making Susan a 
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birthday present had not been a momentary- 
impulse merely : to give comes just as readily 
as to take to people of Tom Colhnson's 
temperament : and as there did not happen 
to be any jewellers' shops on Hounslow 
Heath, the most obvious and natural course 
in the world was, he felt, to choose whatever 
trifle Susan might be likely to fancy out of 
Ehza's trinket-box. 

" It will come exactly to the same thing 
in the end," he had remarked, with Sultan- 
like generosity, as he ordered his sister to 
produce her small, long-hoarded stock of 
treasures. " The next time I go to town I 
shall bring you back something handsome in 
my pocket, and so have the pleasure of 
making two presents instead of one ! " 

And poor little Miss CoUinson, who had 
never found heart to say " Nay " to any 
male creature in her life, obeyed on the 
instant. The dearest possession she had, a 
diamond ring given her once by Mr. Eielding 
after an iUness of Susan's, was safe, she felt. 
Impossible that Tom, even, could propose to 
return the father's gift to the daughter. And 
her pearl locket, the locket that she had 
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kept and cried over since she was seventeen, 
and to which so tender a story was attached 
— surely Tom wonld never wish her to part 
with this ! From all the rest he might make 
free choice — the jet cross, or the plain gilt 
locket, or the brooch set in garnets; Miss 
CoUinson herself inclined, as we have seen, 
with artful warmth, to the many merits of 
garnets. 

^* They would suit Susan's complexion, 
nicely," she began anew ; " and they are the 
very best of stones. I got the brooch when 
Aunt Hannah died. You know all Aunt 
Hannah's things were good ? and " 

"Aunt Hannah be ," interrupted 

CoUinson, pushing the brooch contemptuously 
aside. " She left me a chandelier and a pair 
of plated side-dishes ; a nice bequest, wasn't 
it, to a man without a roof over his head like 
me ? Out of the lot there are just two things 
worth giving. This," he raised his left hand, 
upon the little finger of which he had shpped 
the diamond ring, " and the locket. Now, 
I'll take whichever you like, EHza;" and 
nothing could be more afiable than the 
manner in which he made this concession. 
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"Whichever you like — the ring or the 
locket." 

Miss CoUinson blushed up to her eyes. 
She was a thin, neat- featured woman of eight- 
and-thirty, or thereabouts, neutral-tinted in 
her complexion and dress, as in her Hfe and 
character ; with a faded transitory smile and 
an apologetic little girlish voice and manner. 
" The ring, as you know, Tom, was Mr. 
Fielding's gift to me. He put it on my 
finger himself. Susan was sitting up for the 
first time after measles, as white and large- 
eyed as an owl — she took every sickness 
she had hard — and he put it on my 
finger . . . ." 

" Oh ! well, I suppose it wouldn't do to 
give the ring back into the family," inter- 
rupted Tom ; " it's a very nice stone ; I'll 
air it for you, sometimes, Eliza— so that 
brings us to the locket. For a girl of Susan s 
age, perhaps the locket is most suitable. 
Have you a box for it ? " 

" A— a box ? " 

"A — ^box." Tom Collinson mimicked 
his sister's tone with perfect temper, looking 
up at her with a smile upon his good-looking, 
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impudent face; "and morocco, if you have 
one, to look as if it came from the jeweller's. 
,1 wish, too, you'd patch up a note — a copy, 
I mean, the note itself must be written in my 
own exquisite fist. Something about birth- 
day wishes, and the poorness of the present, 
and .... and my admiration, and so on — 
the usual thing." 

Miss CoUinson stood for a minute, ner- 
vously twitching the frilled edge of her black 
silk apron ; at last she gathered up all the 
little courage she possessed, and spoke : 

" I've had that locket the best part of my 
life, Tom. I was a girl when it was given 
me, and — I know it's very foohsh, but I like 
it as a hving thing ! I'd rather lend you the 
money, please, to buy something for Susan 
Fielding, than give up my locket." 

" Money to buy something ! At one of the 
numerous jewellers' shops between this and 
Addison Lodge, I suppose? Now, don't 
you be a fool, Eliza!" He profiered this 
advice with admirable directness and deci- 
sion. " About the time I was bom, and 
when you were a schoolgirl, some young 
donkey — a parson, wasn't it? in a fit of 
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spooning, gave you this locket. He married 
some one else, of course, and you didn't 
marry at all — ^you didn't marry at aU, Eliza ! 
And now, a quarter of a century later, yon 
pretend to go in for sentiment about this 
trashy present of a fellow who forgot you in 
a fortnight ! Go and look for a box, and 
help me write the note to Susan. Don't I 
tell you I'U bring you something double the 
locket's value the first time I go to London ?" 
Poor Miss CoUinson listened to this epito- 
mized accoimt of her youthful romance with 
shame tingling to her very fingers' ends. In 
the hazy atmosphere of unmarried, soft- 
hearted women's hves the vaguest semblance 
of love-making is, we know, apt to assume 
spectral and magnified proportions. Eliza 
CoUinson had never, in sober fact, received 
an offer of marriage from any one. But on 
two occasions of her life, in youth and middle 
age, she had had kind words spoken, gifts 
offered to her by men in marriageable posi- 
tions : and her heart clung to the remem- 
brance of both with a tenacity highly 
ludicrous to Tom, who, as you may 
imagine, relished all the stock jests common 
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to minds of his class, on the sutgect of old 
maids. 

" Say you can't bring yourself to part 
with the Eeverend Jeremiah's gift, and I 
have done," he cried, as Miss Collinson still 
stood blushing and silent. " It isn't often I 
ask a favour of you ; but, if you are so des- 
perately enamoured of your locket, say so, 
and I can go up to town this afternoon, and 
get what I want. I really thought your last 
love — the gentleman for whom you still wear 
weeds — had cut out the Reverend Jeremiah 
in your affections, or I wouldn't have asked 

you!" 

He helped himself to another liberal 
wedge of pie, pushed all the trinkets aside, 
and took up his newspaper, with the air of a 
man who looks upon a discussion as ended. 

"You — you must let me take out the 
hair," said Miss Collinson after a minute 
more of burning shame and indecision. 
" Don't be cross, Tom ; I was ill-natured for 
a minute, I know, but I've got over it, and 
you shall have the locket. I've a nice little 
morocco box upstairs, and I'll try to write 
the kind of note you mean to Susan." 
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"You are a brick, Eliza!" cried Tom; 
all his facile good temper restored. " See if 
I don't give you — ^not a trumpery locket, but 
something really handsome : a chain, or a 
watch, or .... or that!" Tom CoUinson's 
promises were vague as their fulfilment. 
"Now get pen and ink at once, and we'll 
send off the present — the girl can rim with 
it ; and, by the way, why shouldn't you ask 
Susan Fielding over to dinner this afternoon? 
I said something about our never seeing her 
yesterday, and she seemed ready enough to 
come if you would invite her." 

Poor EUza now ran for the morocco box 
and her writing-case. A lock of time-dried, 
whitey-brown hair was taken tenderly fi^om 
the pearl locket wherein it had rested more 
than twenty years ; a note written, first 
in Miss Collinson's fine governess' hand, then 
in Tom's big, scrawling one ; and the little 
packet made up. 

" The girl's trustworthy, I suppose?" 
inquired CoUinson. " I ask because I know 
you get them from the Sunday-school. Well, 
send her off directly, then, and bid her wait 
for an answer. Wanted in the house ? 
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Nonsense. I'll help you. Answer the bell, 
and do anything else you like while you are 
in the kitchen." 

And so it was settled. The smaU girl of 
thirteen, Miss Collinson's maid-of-all-work, 
was despatched (walking her slowest, and 
enjoying her liberty to the utmost) across 
the heath, and the brother and sister set 
about their division of the morning labours 
of the household : Tom in an easy-chair, his 
feet higher than his head, smoking his pipe 
and reading his paper at the open parlour 
window ; Eliza washing the breakfast things, 
shelling peas, and seeing about the stuflTed 
goose and gooseberry tart for Tom's dinner 
in the kitchen. "Poor dear boy!" she was 
accustomed to say; "Tom liked to have 
everything nice about him, and no wonder, 
after such a rough life as his had been. And 
then he was inclined to be wild — boys 
have such temptations — and it was a great 
thing to make him comfortable at home. 
Nothing, if a boy was inchned to be wild, like 
giving him everything nice and comfortable 
in his own home." 

The habit of considering her brother in 
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the light of a boy who must be petted and 
indulged, no matter at what cost to herself, 
was too strong with Eliza CoUinson for her 
to get cured of it even now that Tom was a 
man of three-and-twenty, even after all the 
bitter experience of the past 1 When old 
Mr. Collinson, the Halfont brewer, died, 
leaving his wife and her infant son desti- 
tute, Eliza, the child of a former marriage, 
at once found herself, by the most natural 
process in the world, in the position of bread- 
winner to the family. " Some one will really 
have to do something," said the poor, ailing, 
fine-lady widow plaintively, " or Tommy and 
I go to the workhouse." And as Eliza was 
tolerably well educated, and there happened 
to be nothing in the shape of a morning 
governess in the village, the young woman's 
life, within a month after her father's death, 
was shaped for her. 

" Dear Eliza's duty lies so plainly, so close 
to her hand," said the widow, " that we both 
feel she must accept it without a murmur." 
And from that time until the present Miss Col- 
linson had continued to teach — to teach Eng- 
lish, French, drawing, piano — all she knew, all 
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she knew not ; but conscientiously eyer, poor 
patient soul, not developing any particular 
ability in her pupils — to do that requires 
special abihty — ^but never allowing them to 
skip an observation in grammar, to slur a 
difficult bar in music, to leave uncorrected a 
devious line in their drawings. If art, or 
literature, or music, thus taught, could be a 
source either of use or pleasure hereafter to 
her pupils, was no question for Miss Collin- 
son. Her conscience, like her life, was 
bounded by a perfectly narrow horizon. 
She undertook to teach so much, for so 
many pounds a year, and to the best of her 
small might she fiilfilled her bargain; the 
pounds all going towards the support of Mrs. 
Collinson and her son. As time went on the 
delicate widow ailed and ailed more, then 
died; Eliza's hard-earned money paying for 
dainty invalid fare, doctors, nurses-eveiy- 
thing. After this came the education and 
putting out in the world of Tom. 

He was educated upon a by-no-means 
exceptional feminine system of educating 
boys; alternate indulgence and injustice, 
pious kisses and feeble bullying; and the 
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system bore its accustomed fruit. When he 
really wanted a whipping — about twelve times 
a year this — Tom by adequate hypocrisy 
could at once convert Eliza's wrath into a 
sermon and tears. When he really wanted 
to be running wild with the other little lads 
on the common, he was imprisoned, because 
it was after dusk, or damp, or because his 
shoes were thin, or because good boys never 
played of a Sunday evening. The poor 
woman fretted over him, prayed over him, 
tormented him, slaved for him ; and, at last, 
in the middle of a grand scene, was told 
abruptly that she was an old woman, and that 
Tom, now fifteen years old, would not knock 
under to her or go to school any more. He 
was the strongest. He would never obey her 
again while he lived. 

At this jimcture Eliza, I need scarcely 
say, succumbed. Tom was too big, she felt 
sure, for petticoat government any longer — 
dear spirited fellow ! Mr. Mildmay, the 
curate, must take him seriously in hand for a 
while, and to Mr. MUdmay the boy, it was 
settled, should go daily to read. (There 
might have been an opening, an honest 
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chance of life for him, just then, in the firm 
of the people who succeeded his father in 
business ; but Master ColUnson did not con- 
sider brewing the occupation of a gentleman, 
and poor Eliza had visions of sending him to 
college, and of his ultimately entering the 
Church.) Nothing, it seemed, could be 
happier than the new arrangement. The 
forenoon reading and afternoon liberty suited 
Master Tom to a nicety ; and all went on 
smoothly for the first quarter. Then came 
abrupt discoveries of the lad being in debt, 
having bad companions, drinking, smoking, 
driving up in a tandem on Sunday — horrible 
climax ! — to London. He promised amend- 
ment ; was forgiven ; in a month fell into 
more flagrant disgrace than before. Finally, 
by everybody's advice, his tutor's most of all, 
was shipped off to a Scotch sheep-farmer, a 
distant connection of Mr. Mildmay's, in New 
Zealand; his sister mortgaging the best 
part of her coming twelve months' income 
to pay the cost of his passage-money and . 
outfit. 

The years that followed were perhaps the 
least troubled ones of Eliza Collinson's life. 
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Instead of wearily journeying, in all weathers, 
from one farm-house to another after pupils, 
she had now sole charge of httle Susan 
Fielding. She had the fiiendship of Mr. 
Fielding, with the constant mild stimulus 
of seeking to convert that friendship into a 
warmer feeling. And she had good hopes 
and good news of Tom*s colonial hfe. The 
healthy out-door employment, the absence of 
temptation of the New Zealand sheep-farm, 
had, Miss Collinson felt, proved the instru- 
ments of her brother's salvation. For a 
space — that slippery transitional space over 
which every boy must tread ere he becomes a 
man — ^her hand, she acknowledged humbly, 
had proved too weak to guide him. Now, far 
away, alone with Nature and his conscience, 
were being shown forth those pious disposi- 
tions which she had fostered in him from his 
earliest childhood. 'At a time when other 
lads were wasting their golden hours in the 
frivolous, oft-times gambling games of 
marbles and pitch-and-toss, Tom had been 
committing to memory words of wisdom 
that should guide him hereafter through the 
deceitful labyrinths of the world ; and now — 
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now the good seed sown was already 
whitening for harvest ! He wrote to her 
regularly — always wanting money; that was 
natural, considering the scantiness of his 
wages; but expressing such beautiful senti- 
ments, such touching contrition over his old 
wildness, as left no doubt on Eliza's mind as 
to his being a changed, a converted man. At 
last, some five or six years after he quitted 
England, came a letter to say that his em- 
ployer — a rattling good fellow, wrote Tom, a 
feUow who turned all he touched into gold — 
was about to take him into partnership, and 
that he, Tom, was engaged to be married to 
his sister. By the time EKza got the letter, 
he expected he would be a married man ; a 
year later, would be the owner of so many 
thousand sheep for certain ; and if ever his 
dear sister wanted a home she would know 
where to find one. With more in the same 
grand style, and tlie sisterly love of his 
intended wife, added in a postscript. 

After this came a lapse of a great many 
months without a single letter. An occa- 
sional New Zealand paper, directed in Tom's 
hand, relieved Miss CoUinson from any 
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positive suspense about lier brother's fate ; 
but this was all. "He is married now," 
thought Eliza, with half-querulous resigna- 
tion. " Married and prosperous, and I am 
second in his love. I ought to be happy at 
his silence. When trouble or trial overtake 
him again, Tom will write." So she waited 
and waited, fretting anew every time that the 
New Zealand mail came in and brought no 
letter for her; at last, one March evening, 
found herself, without a minute of warning, 
in Tom's arms. 

It was a day or two after Mr. Fielding's 
sudden death, and Eliza was sitting drearily 
alone by her small fire ; speculating, one 
moment, with sad tears, as to whether any 
preparation, any moment's repentance had 
been granted her friend at the last ; wonder- 
ing, the next, if people would think it "odd" 
that she should put on mourning for a man 
who was no relation ; also whether, when it 
was made up, the crape that had lain by 
since she went out of mourning for her Aunt 
Hannah would look brown or black. " For 
if it looks brown, it will be a mockery to 
wear it,'* thought Miss CoUinson ; " and if 
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I buy new every one will know, through Miss 
Budd, before Sunday comes, and do nothing 
but talk of me and say what a fool I am, 
and how I cared for him. Oh, I did care for 
him ! I did care for him ! Nothing's left to 
me but Tom now, and Tom has forgotten 
me. 

And she started up, hearing the parlour 
door open, and, in the indistinct firelight, 
saw a stranger cross the room to her side. 
It was Tom ! Tom with a deep man's voice 
— ^with whiskers ; Tom very nearly in rags, 
and without a farthing in his pocket. His 
partner had turned out a scoundrel. Stand- 
ing on the hearthrug, his face in shadow, his 
hand clasped in his sister's, Tom CoUinson 
made fullest confession of his misfortunes 
during the first ten minutes of their meeting. 
His partner had speculated with their com- 
mon savings, failed, and gone off to Mel- 
bourne with every farthing he could touch, 
leaving CoUinson a ruined man. No use for 
him to stop in the colony. The colony was 
going to the dogs ; everybody bankrupt ; 
sheep rotting off by thousands ; water fail- 
ing. He had worked his hardest; no one 
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could bay he had not worked ; and after all 
these years' labour, had not got a five-pound 
note in the world ! People might talk as 
they liked, England was a better place for an 
honest man to get on in than any colony. 
At all events he meant to stick to England. 
Nothing easier than to get employment — ^in 
London, anywhere one chose. He rather 
thought he would take some kind of easy 
place under Government this time, and, 
meanwhile, all he asked of Eliza was, that 
she would let him look upon her house as 
home for a few days. 

"And your wife?" faltered Eliza, not 
without a jealous tremor in her voice. 

Tom CoUinson was silent for a moment, 
then he burst out into a laugh ; not a natural 
one, Eliza thought, though, to be sure, his 
laugh, hke everything else about him, must 
be altered now that he was a man 1 His 
wife ! That was a fine idea. What did he 
want of a wife? He had written that he 
was on the eve of marrying his fiHiend's 

sister Yes; he knew he had, but 

writing was a very different thing from act- 
ing. One of the family had proved quite 
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enoTigh for him. No, he was not married, 
or thinking of marrying ; then — this as his 
sister continued to hover round the subject — 
he wished, strengthening the wish by such 
an expletive as had never startled Miss Col- 
linson's walls or ears before, that she would 
leave questioning alone ! He had been home 
ten minutes, and already she was at the old 
work — " the catechising and cross-question- 
ing that sent me to the devil when I was a 
boy ! " said Tom, savagely. "Yes, that sent 
me to the devil ! " he repeated. Miss Collin- 
son having interposed a faint expression of 
horror. " I don't believe I was worse than 
most boys to start with, but I became worse, 
for I became a hypocrite I Don't you try 
the pious game with me any more, Ehza. 
I'm not any honester, perhaps, than other 
men now, but at least I've done with snivel- 
ling and repentance. Kepentance — faugh ! 
I hate the word. It smells of the Reverend 
Mr. Mildmay, and his New Zealand friends. 
No doubt that Scotch blackguard who cheated 
me out of aU I had is repenting over his mis- 
deeds at his leisure in Melbourne." 

And long before they quitted the parlour 
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fire that night, Miss CoUinson had realized 
to the fiill what manner of man the contrite, 
reformed young brother of her dreams had 
become, reahzed it, and felt that, in her in- 
most heart, she did not respect the poor 
fellow less in consequence. He smoked pipe 
after pipe of strong tobacco — when he must 
have seen, too, that the winter curtains were 
still up; he ordered her, an hour after he 
arrived, to send out for brandy; he used 
words that almost dislocated her, mentally 
and bodily, with shocked surprise ; but then 
— he ruled her 1 Pooh-poohed her attempt 
at lecturing, bade her ask no questions, 
pointed out to her, in perfectly clear and 
forcible language, the boundary-line over 
which he did not choose that she should 
pass. And this was precisely the kind of 
treatment that agreed best with Eliza Col- 
linson. Nature designed her, as it designs 
ninety-nine out of every hundred women, as 
it designs races, for contented servitude. If 
Tom had made his appearance heart-stricken, 
repentant, humble, a hundred to one some 
of the weakly-tyrannical spirit of old days 
would have awakened in his sister. Does 
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not a trite maxim tell us that those who are 
bom to obey, wear authority badly? An 
outspoken bully, he succeeded in impressing 
her at once with the wholesome sense of her 
own inferior strength, and from that first 
evening onward she had never striven, never 
wished to free her neck from his yoke. It was 
not to be denied that Tom was changed — 
much changed ; but would one wish, said Miss 
CoUinson, to find a man of three-and-twenty 
a schoolboy still ? His language was not, 
perhaps, at all times what it should be, but 
then he was such a fine, manly young 
fellow ! hasty-tempered and impetuous, cer- 
tainly, but no hypocrite — nothing she de- 
tested like a hypocrite ! Tom borrowed her 
money, the hard-got savings of years, and 
cast it to the winds on his own amusements. 
He bought smart clothes, flash jewellery, 
kept bad hours, or rather no hours at all, 
required hot breakfasts, late dinners, never 
went to chiu'ch, did things, not a few, out- 
raging the whole public opinion of Halfont : 
and still Eliza bore it all : stiU no word of 
rebuke rose to Eliza's lips. The blank that 
Mr. Fielding's death had left in her quiet, 
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aimless existence, had been filled, as if by 
miracle, by Tom's return. To hear Tom's 
cheery voice, singing or swearing, as his 
humour might prompt, through the small 
house ; to hght his pipe for him, brush his 
clothes, stitch him fine wrist-bands, cook him 
savoury meats — ^yes, even to sit up in her 
night-cap, waiting to see Tom walk home 
unsteadily down the village street at day- 
break — aU this slavery of afiection seemed to 
lend a new zest, to instil a faint experience 
of what the dearer servitude of marriage 
might have been, into Miss CoUinson' s sterile 
hfe! 

" I feel as if I hadn't really kept house 
before since father died," she would say, 
when occasionally her fi'iends hinted that they 
hoped poor Mr. Tom would soon get em- 
ployment, or that it must make a wonderful 
difference in the week's bills, now that poor 
Mr. Tom was home. " Wish Tom to leave ? 
Why, I shouldn't know what to do with 
myself without him. Having Tom's dinner 
to cook, and his linen to see to, yes, and 
actually having the smell of smoking in the 
parlour, though it does cling sadly to the 
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curtains, makes me feel as if father was alive 
again." 

And Tom, being much too practical a 
philosopher to fret after work (even an easy 
place under Government) so long as he had 
the chance of play, it seemed to be growing 
a settled thing that their present life should 
continue. Eliza cooking, sewing, giving 
lessons in her leisure hours, and generally 
slaving for his benefit ; he eating, drinking, 
smoking, spending money, and amusing him- 
self. The kind of labour-division, of which 
we have just seen an example, when Tom's 
generous birthday gift had. been despatched 
to Susan Fielding, out of Eliza's trinket- 
case. 

Towards two o'clock, and when the young 
man was beginning to swear and stamp about 
the room, and deliver himself of pretty strong 
commentaries on the subject of Sunday- 
schools, and the kind of servant-girls foolish 
women took from them, the small servant 
bounced in, her face scarlet, her bonnet 
hanging down her back. "Miss Fielding's 
kindest love to Mr. CoUinson, please Mum, 
and were much obliged. And she'll come." 
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The message gave Tom such a shock of 
surprised pleasure that .he not only forbore to 
swear at the girl for her long delay, but 
actually tossed her three-halfpence (of Eliza's) 
off the mantel-shelf. " You young baggage ! 
how dare you say such a thing ? You have 
been to the Rose — I can tell it by ^ the colour 
of your face. How dare you say Miss Field- 
ing sent her love to me ? " 

" But it was to you, Master Tom " — ^poor 
Eliza still spoke of her brother as " Master 
Tom,'* and Betsy followed suit. " Miss 
Fielding come out in the garden herself. 
* Give my kindest love to Mister Collinson,' 
she says, *and were much obliged. And 
she'll come.' " Diuing the two hours in 
which Betsy had played truant with another 
serving-woman of her years, on the heath, 
she had revolved this message, full stop and 
all, in her head ; and no judge on the bench 
could have made her swerve from it by a 
syllable. 

Miss Fielding's kindest love to Mr. Col- 
linson 1 Tom walked across to the window, 
sang aloud, played an accompanying tattoo 
with his thick fingers on the glass, then with 
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a well-satisfied look on his face ran up to 
his bed-room, from whence he issued forth, 
later in the afternoon, resplendent; bright- 
flowered waistcoat, polished boots, coral 
brooch, curry-coloured gloves, riding-whip — 
nothing Hke a riding- whip for giving one the 
air of a man of means. He stopped at the 
kitchen-door, immediately behind the parlour, 
and glanced in at Eliza, who, with her dress 
pinned back, her face afire, was basting the 
goose. "Fm just going out for a turn 
Eliza ; shall meet Susan Fielding, as likely as 
not, on the common. For God's sake try 
and cool yourself by then we are back ! " he 
added considerately. "Nothing more dis- 
gusting than to see a woman sit down with 
a purple, blistered face to dinner. Can't 
Sunday-school look to the dinner ? " 

And, without waiting for an answer, Mr. 
OoUinson began to draw on his over-tight 
gloves, stuck his hat on one side his head, 
then sauntered forth jauntily from the house. 
The village clock was striking four, and he 
turned his steps at once across the heath 
towards Addison Lodge. 



CHAPTER XII. 

So WHEN Susan reached her accustomed 
halting-place on the bridge, she found, to her 
dismay, Tom CoUinson awaiting her. The 
little girl, who yesterday stood on this same 
spot, bemoaning her loneliness, wondering if 
life could ever bring her another happy hour, 
was already at a stage of feeling when to. be 
alone is to have the best of all companion- 
ship ; that first sweetest stage of intoxication 
in which love, void as yet and without form, 
itself, lends a memory or a hope to every 
common object in the external world. The 
sleepy wash of the canal, the wind droning 
low along the sedges, were the sounds she 
had heard as she walked by Blake's side last 
night ; this blank white road led to London, 
where he Hved; only last night he had 
traversed this heath, among whose soft after- 
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noon purples she was to have an hour's walk 

alone And, now, here was Tom CoUin- 

son, in gamboge gloves and tawdry jewellery 
— Tom CoUinson, with his terrible atmosphere 
of bergamot and tobacco, to mar all ! 

" You have put me in very good spirits, I 
can tell you. Miss Fielding," he remarked, in 
his deliberate, self-satisfied voice, and, look- 
ing fiiU as he spoke into Susan's face — the 
face which the stirring of new emotions had 
already robbed of half its " vacancy." " I 
haven't felt such a happy man for many a 
month past, as 1 did when I got your mes- 
sage." 

" My message ? why I never sent a mes- 
sage to you at all," said Susan. ^ " It was to 
Miss Collinson. I mean the message about 
coming to dinner. Of course, though" — 
the colour rose to her cheek — "I sent my 
thanks to you for the locket. It is so pretty. 
See, I have got it on." And she moved 
away her bonnet-strings and showed him his 
gift, tied with a bit of black ribbon round the 
whitest little throat in the world. 

" I'm glad you like it. I took .... I 
mean I selected what I thought would be 
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your taste. But you can't be so cruel" — 
and Collinson fully believed that he ^w^as 
making his manner tender — "you can't be 
so cruel as to teU me the first part of your 
message was only for EUza ?" 

" Ohl but I'm certain it was," answ^ered 
Susan. "I went into the garden and 
spoke to Betsy myself. 'Tell Mr. Collin- 
son I am much obliged for his present/ I 
said, * and give my kind love to Miss 
CoUinson, and say I'll come,' or something* 
of that sort." 

"Ah, something of that sort," said Col- 
linson, "but the ^something' may make all 
the diflFerence. Now, are you certain" — he 
was not a man used to be shy with women, 
but somethtQg in the steady gaze of Susan's 
eyes did discountenance him — " are you 
quite certain that a little bit of the love 
wasn't sent to me on the sly ?" 

" I am quite certain that messages never 
mean anything," said Susan, smiling. " Com- 
pliments, or regards, or love — it's all the 
same. How can one send one's love, to be 
delivered by some other person, like a 
parcel ?" 
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" But if one could," said CoUinson, perti- 
naciously — "if love could be sent — like a 
parcel, anyhow — wouldn't you have spared a 
little bit of yours to me ?" 

" Oh ! when it can will be time enough 
for me to tell you," said Susan, turning 
her face aside ; " and meanwhile I give you 
my thanks for the locket. It was very nice 
and friendly of you to send me a present. 
I'll think of you sometimes, when I wear it, 
Mr. CoUinson." 

The awakening of one, supreme, womanly 
instinct was calling into action a dozen sub- 
ordinate ones in this child's heart. Four- 
and-twenty hours can teach a girl of seven- 
teen so much — of one kind of wisdom ; 
Dimly she began to suspect a little of the 
truth as regarded Tom CoUinson, and woman- 
like, ran behind the outwork of friendship 
for safety. 

"Friendly ! — as if I cared .... as if I 
wanted to be friendly !" cried the young man, 
hurriedly ; then he bit his lip, stopped short, 
and began to whistle. If he said another 
word at the point to which he had brought 
the conversation, Tom CoUinson had sense 
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enougli to know that word would be a de- 
claration; and from any del&nite comnaittal 
of himself he still shrank with a shiver ! 
He was not a really wicked man, if by the 
term wicked is meant a capacity for deliberate 
wrong-doing : such capacity, indeed, mostly 
belongs to villains of the very grand style, of 
epic poems, or tragedy. He was simply bad 
with the everyday badness that sows the 
world broadcast with misery; would play 
with an ugly temptation till its edges were 
worn off — till familiarity had shaped dis- 
honour to his conscience ; would vacillate till 
accident, some chance unconscious hand, 
pushed him into its consummation, and 
afterwards cry out against intention and 
fulj&lment alike as a misfortune into which 
his evil luck had drifted him. He was 
desperately ** gone " — ^to speak in his own 
tongue — upon Susan Fielding ; that he 
knew; and he ought not for a moment to 
entertain the thought of marrying her ; that, 
also, he behoved he knew. But the present 
time — surely, he thought, the present time 
might be enjoyed without looking forward 
too nicely into the future. If he got so fond 
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of the girl that he was forced into speaking, 
or if the poor little thing lost her peace of 
mind about him, it would be time to worry 
over troubles that could not be mended — 
that was to say, if they could not be mended, 
if there was no middle course by which his 
own desire could be attained without shame 
to others or discovery to himself. .... But 
at the word " discovery," Tom invariably got 
hot and uncomfortable, and thrust away the 
subject from his thoughts, like the thoroughly 
common-place, happy-go-lucky scoundrel that 
he was. 

" I don't know that I ever deliberately 
harmed man or woman in my hfe," he 
wrote, months afterwards, when he believed 
himself at death's threshold ; his conscience, 
one may suppose, sharpened upon the whet- 
stone of sickness; "but I've got into more 
scrapes than most, and generally managed to 
drag some one else down with me. I was 
never one of your cold-blooded, long-headed 
fellows who can see from the first what Une 
of conduct will turn out profitablest to them- 
selves, and stick to it. I did what looked 
like best for the moment, and let the future 
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take care of itself. And it didn't — there's 
the truth, and there's no accounting' for 
anything." This was Tom's way of dispos- 
ing of his sins. 

He began to whistle ; after a minute or 
so took out his cigar-case ; and Susan Tvith 
relief hoped that it was his intention for once 
to walk by her side without incessant talking. 
Oh 1 how pleasant the heath was, in spite of 
Tom CoUinson's society and his unhkeness 
to Mr. Blake (poor little Susan, already want- 
ing all the world to be cut upon one pat- 
tern !). How sweet the air smelt this after- 
noon of early summer ! how warm the sim 
shone! how loud the wood-pigeons called 
from their nests in the fir-plantation away 
across the gravel-pits ! What a pity it would 
have been to die on one's seventeenth birth- 
day, after all I 

" You seem in vastly better spirits than 
you were when I saw you last," remarked 
CoUinson, suddenly. He had looked stealthily 
round at her, and detected a suppressed smile 
at the corners of her lips. " The effect of 
dissipation, I suppose ? Pray, what kind of 
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party did you have at old Dicky Ffrencli's 
last night ? " 

"A party? Oh! none at all," said 
Susan. "There was no one but Mr. Jos- 
seUn, Portia's lover, you know, and me — 
and another person. Bnt it was very 
pleasant." 

"No doubt," answered Collinson. "Big 
rooms and fine dresses and a real butler to 
wait, would make any stuck-up party delight- 
ful to a woman. I know what Eliza is when 
she has been to dinner at Lady Long's. 
Now,' pray, what did you do. Miss Susan, to 
make this .evening at the manor so superior 
to all other evenings ?" 

" We had tea first, and I liked that very 
much ; Portia is so bright and lively, and 
she and Mr. Josselin talked — you should 
have heard them talk ! — of every subject 
under the sun, I think. But the pleasantest 
was to come ; for then we went out of doors, 
and strolled by the river, and it was such a 
deUcious evening! We stayed out till the 
stars shone, Portia and Mr. Jossehn together, 
of course." 
, "And you?" 
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" Oh ! I was with the .... the other 

person." 

"What other person? What are you 
talking about ? Do you mean the old Miss 
Ffrench ?" 

" I mean — ^IVIr. George Blake." The con- 
fession came out with just the slightest httle 
conscious stammer. It was the first time 
Susan had spoken Blake's name aloud, and 
she found it lingering on her lips. "A friend 
of Mr. Josselin's." 

"A young man?" 

" Not very old — six or seven-and-tvCenty, 
I should think." 

"And a finical fine gentleman like the 
other, I'll be sworn !" 

" I don't believe I know what * finical ' 
means," said Susan. "Mr. Blake is a fine 
gentleman, I am sure !" 

"And you walked alone with this man 
tiU the stars shone ?" CoUinson's face grew 
orange. "Pray, go on. Let me hear the 
rest. Let me hear the conclusion of this 
charming evening." 

" Oh ! well, I don't think there is much 
more to tell," said Susan, severely. She 
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was too blind to notice Tom's change of 
colour, and lie had managed to hold his 
voice tolerably under control. ^*We came 
in, and had music. Portia played first, then 
I sang — we sang, rather, Mr. Blake and 1." 
Her companion flung his cigar into the middle 
of the road. " I dare say you know the duet, 
a very old one — ^ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes. 

"Oh, a very old one I" said CoUinson. 
"A very old duet — a very old story." Still 
he managed not to betray himself by his 
voice. "After this came more star-gazing, 
naturally?" 

"No," said Susan, "after this came 
rain. It began to rain, if you remember, 
about eleven o'clock, and the night turned 
sultry. That was when I went home." 
"Alone?" 

"Mr. Blake saw me home. I was very 
glad he did. Miss Jemima said at first that 
Jekyll should take me, and I felt so fiight- 
ened. I always feel fi^ightened of grand men- 
servants." 

" But you were not at all afi:aid of Mr. 
Blake ?" 
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"Oh nor* 

The "no" with an emphasis that shut 
Tip CoUinson's lips during the remainder of 
the walk. He was not, it must be remem- 
bered, hovering about Susan with mere boyish 
admiration or idle gallantry. For a good 
many weeks now his fancy for her had daily 
been strengthening into very genuine passion 
— of its kind. And the thought of another 
man, a man superior in birth and attainment 
to himself, having taken star-ht walks, sung 
love-songs with the giri, caused him acutest 
jealousy. 

He Tit no fresh cigar to succeed the one 
that he had flung away; neither whistled 
nor sang; asked no more questions; only 
walked on at such a pace as made Susan 
breathless in her attempts to keep up with 
him, and tortured himself over what he had 
heard. Tortured himself into a state of 
acuter misery, probably, than he would have 
felt for cause so slight, had his nature been 
a more refined one. Those who love coarsely, 
suspect coarsely; but they sufier on a like 
hearty scale : doubtful if any of the deUcate 
hidden suspicions of nobler minds can surpass 
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in positive pain the physical kind of jealousy 
of a man like Collinson. 

And he had to go through plenty of it, 
to listen to a hundred new hints of that 
which he hated most to believe, before the 
evening was over. When they reached home 
they found Eliza in the parlour, heated and 
anxious, but trying her best to look as though 
she had passed the day in elegant idleness ; 
and, the minute they sat down to dinner, 
Susan was put through a sharp cross-exami- 
nation concerning what poor Miss Collinson 
called the " company rules " at the manor. 
Miss Jemima poured out tea herself? Never! 
At Lady Long's — what a mouthful Miss 
Collinson contrived to make out of those two 
short words! — at Lady Long's tea was in- 
variably handed round by the page. Were 
the ladies in high dresses or low ? Who were 
the guests besides Susan? What? gentle- 
men, both — unmarried gentlemen! And 
then Susan had to tell of the walk by the 
river, and of the stars, and the duet, and the 
rain which obliged Mr. Blake to see her 
home; at all of which Miss CoUinson, not 
being in love or jealous, naturally made little 
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jokes, Bucli as — " No wonder Susan blushed ! 
No wonder Susan was looking in such good 
spirits this aflbemoon!" — ^the mildest, silliest 
little jokes even Miss CoUinson was capable 
of, but which made Tom feel very closely 
inclined to murder her. 

He did not for a long time interrupt; 
neither reminded his sister she was a fool, 
nor bade her hold her tongue as was his 
wont. Some horrible attraction seemed to 
exist for him in hearing George Blake's name 
spoken, in hearing Susan questioned about 
him, in watching her face colour and dimple 
shily under Miss CoUinson' s weak attempts at 
banter. Only— only as he sat, silently eating 
his roast goose, the thought, which two hours 
before had been a vague temptation, quickly 
put aside, rapidly began to take the form of 
set resolve in Tom ColUnson's heart ! If no 
George Blake had appeared upon the scene 
things might just have gone on quietly in 
their present indefinite state, have gone on 
(he would say, and believe aU this, later) 
until the girl had left the neighbourhood, or 
till his own fancy for her had cooled. It was 
the prospect of a rival that reaUy gave him 
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the final, fiital push into all that followed; 
and Eliza, for setting that prospect with such 
hateful clearness before his eyes, might take 
to herself as much credit or as much blame 
as she chose* 

" You are very silent to-day, Mr, Oollin- 
son," remarked Susan, when the dinner was 
nearly over. "I never heard you talk so 
little before." 

"Tom does love a goose so," said Miss 
CoUinson, looking at him with affectionate 
eyes as he helped himself to a last scraping 
of stuflSng and gravy. "Father was the 
same. 'Never expect me to talk,' fitther 
used to say, * when I have got a goose before 
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" And never expect me to talk when I've 
got a fool before mel" roared Collinson, 
glaring across the table at his sister. " It 
takes away a man's taste for talk, I can tell 
you, Eliza, to hear such stuff as you go on 
with. And before the girl too 1" Betsy at 
this moment had clattered off to the kitchen 
for the pudding plates. " I wonder a woman 
of your years isn't ashamed to make such a 
ninnyhammer of herself ! " 
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The admonition took instant and salutary 
effect on Miss Collinson. She knew not in 
what her offence lay; but she knew her 
master was offended; and with a meek 
"Tm sure I'm very sorry, Tom!" lapsed 
into silence, a condition, it must be said, 
of quite as real suffering to her as is a 
superfluity of fooKsh talking to the ears of 
wisdom, 

Susan looked on, shocked and half- 
firightened, at the little domestic scene. 
During her seventeen years of life a coarse^ 
harsh word had never once reached her ears 
before, and in her heart she shrank — oh, 
if he had known how she shrank ! from 
Tom Collinson. She would not belong to 
this man, she thought — no, not to have the 
riches of the world, to have Addison Lodge 
for her own ! And even as she thought this 
she raised her eyes involuntarily to his face ; 
his round red face, choking with anger, or 
the closeness of the parlour, or roast goose, 
or all combined; and remembered George 
Blake. It was unfortunately not the last 
time in Susan Fielding's life when the con- 
trast between these two men was destined 
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to strike her — to Tom Collinson's detri- 
ment. 

Directly dinner was over the young man 
went out into the street to console himself 
with tobacco. He had a habit — ^men often 
acquire the like on long voyages — of pacing 
up and down a space about as limited as a 
quarter-deck, while he smoked; so Miss 
CoUinson and Susan, sitting at the open 
parlour window, had the benefit of his strong 
cigar almost as directly at first hand as 
though he had remained in-doors. 

"Poor, dear fellow!'* said Eliza, under 
her breath, and looking out at him with 
maternal pride. " Tom is a little hasty, as 
you saw at dinner — and I am sure the goose 
was a fine, tasty bird, and roasted to a turn ; 
I can't think what upset him — ^but such a 
heart ! You wouldn't beUeve what an 
excellent heart Tom's is !" 

Susan felt the act of faith was beyond 
her, so kept silence. 

" So generous, so outspoken ! All Tom's 
faults lie on the surface, Susan." 

" Do they, indeed, ma'am ?" Susan had 
not yet got over the old schoolroom fashion 
of addressing Miss Collinson. " I know Mr. 
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CoUinson very Kttle, but, I'm sure, lie seems 
most — obliging.'* She would have liked 
to please Eliza by some stronger expression, 
but could not find one ready to her use. 
"I'm sorry he should have gone to the 
expense of this handsome locket for me; 
I never wore anything so fine in my life. ' ' 

Miss Collinson glanced, not without a pang 
of natural regret, at the locket, over which 
so many girUsh tears had been shed, so many 
middle-aged regrets vainly spent ! My dear,*' 
said she, a certain tremor in her voice, **when 
Tom wishes to make a present, he does not 
think of the expense, nor yet perhaps, at all 
times, of the fitness of the gift. Nothing 
is too good for him, nothing too dear ; still 
. . . . still," said poor EJiza, meekly, "it 
certainly showed a great deal of nice 
feeling in him to remember your birthday 
at all I" 

" But a present a quarter the value would 
have pleased me just as well," said Susan. 
" And then to think that your brother should 
have gone to London on purpose to buy it I 
Oh 1 Miss Collinson, I'm sure I should feel 
more comfortable if you would let me give 
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the locket back. I'm sure papa would never 
liave let me keep it !" 

Tom CoUinson, wlio had been Hstening to 
every word they said, now stopped short 
before the window. " What do you say to a 
walk, Eliza ?" he asked : his cigar seemed to 
have done him good, for his tone was more 
than ordinarily amiable towards his sister. 
'*How would it be to have tea early, and 
walk across to Barham firs ? What do you 
say. Miss Fielding ? We can stop out there 
as long as you like, and drop you at Addison 
Lodge on our way home.'* 

Susan caught at the proposal; a fore- 
boding that she would h&.ve to walk home 
alone across the heath with Tom, had been 
haunting her all the afternoon. "I should 
like it very much, please. I haven't seen the 
sunset fi:om Barham yet, this summer — I 
dare say to-night will be the last time I 
shall ever go there while I hve," she added, 
with a sigh. 

As she spoke, she put her head out 
through the open parlour window, and the 
evening light fell full upon her little crape- 
clad figure ; burnishing her brown curls into 
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take care of itself. And it didn't — ^there's 
the trutli, and there's no accounting for 
anything." This was Tom's way of dispos- 
ing of his sins. 

He began to whistle ; after a minute or 
so took out his cigar-case ; and Susan with 
relief hoped that it was his intention for once 
to walk by her side without incessant talking. 
Oh 1 how pleasant the heath was, in spite of 
Tom CoUinson's society and his unlikeness 
to Mr. Blake (poor little Susan, already want- 
ing all the world to be cut upon one pat- 
tern I). How sweet the air smelt this after- 
noon of early summer ! how warm the sun 
shone! how loud the wood-pigeons called 
from their nests in the fir-plantation away 
across the gravel-pits ! What a pity it would 
have been to die on one's seventeenth birth- 
day, after all ! 

" You seem in vastly better spirits than 
you were when I saw you last," remarked 
CoUinson, suddenly. He had looked stealthily 
round at her, and detected a suppressed smile 
at the comers of her lips. " The effect of 
dissipation, I suppose ? Pray, what kind of 
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party did you have at old Dicky Ffrencli's 
last night ?" 

"A party? Oh! none at all," said 
Susan. "There was no one but Mr. Jos- 
sehn, Portia's lover, you know, and me — 
and another person. But it was very 
pleasant." 

"No doubt," answered Collinson. "Big 
rooms and fine dresses and a real butler to 
wait, would make any stuck-up party delight- 
ful to a woman. I know what Eliza is when 
she has been to dinner at Lady Long's. 
Now,* pray, what did you do. Miss Susan, to 
make this .evening at the manor so superior 
to all other evenings ?" 

" We had tea first, and I liked that very 
much ; Portia is so bright and lively, and 
she and Mr. Josselin talked — you should 
have heard them talk ! — of every subject 
under the sun, I think. But the pleasantest 
was to come ; for then we went out of doors, 
and strolled by the river, and it was such a 
deUcious evening! We stayed out till the 
stars shone, Portia and Mr. Josselin together, 
of course." 
, "And you?" 
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" Oh ! I was with the .... the other 
person." 

"What other person? What are you 
talking about ? Do you mean the old Miss 
Ffrench ?" 

" I mean — Mr. George Blake." The con- 
fession came out with just the slightest little 
conscious stammer. It was the first time 
Susan had spoken Blake's name aloud, and 
she found it lingering on her lips. "A friend 
of Mr. Josselin's." 

"A young man?" 

" Not very old — six or seven-and-t\^enty, 
I should think." 

"And a finical fine gentleman like the 
other, I'll be sworn !" 

" I don't believe I know what * finical ' 
means," said Susan. "Mr. Blake is a fine 
gentleman, I am sure !" 

"And you walked alone with this man 
till the stars shone?" CoUinson's face grew 
orange. "Pray, go on. Let me hear the 
rest. Let me hear the conclusion of this 
charming evening." 

" Oh ! well, I don't think there is much 
more to tell," said Susan, severely. She 
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was too blind to notice Tom's change of 
colour, and he had managed to hold his 
voice tolerably under control. "We came 
in, and had music. Portia played first, then 
I sang — we sang, rather, Mr. Blake and I." 
Her companion flung his cigar into the middle 
of the road. " I dare say you know the duet, 
a very old one — * Drink to me only with thine 
eyes.' " 

"Oh, a very old one!" said ColUnson. 
"A very old duet — a very old story." Still 
he managed not to betray himself by his 
voice. " After this came more star-gazing, 
naturally?" 

"No," said Susan, "after this came 
rain. It began to rain, if you remember, 
about eleven o'clock, and the night turned 
sultry. That was when I went home." 

"Alone?" 

"Mr. Blake saw me home. I was very 
glad he did. Miss Jemima said at first that 
Jekyll should take me, and I felt so fright- 
ened. I always feel frightened c 
servants." 

"But you were not at all 
Blake ?" 
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"Oh no!" 

The "no** with an emphasis that shut 
np Collinson's lips during the remainder of 
the walk. He was not, it must be remem- 
bered, hovering about Susan with mere boyish 
admiration or idle gallantry. For a good 
many weeks now his fancy for her had daily 
been strengthening into very genuine passion 
— of its kind. And the thought of another 
man, a man superior in birth and attainment 
to himself, having taken star-Ut walks, sung 
love-songs with the girl, caused him acutest 
jealousy. 

He lit no fresh cigar to succeed the one 
that he had flung away; neither whistled 
nor sang; asked no more questions; only 
walked on at such a pace as made Susan 
breathless in her attempts to keep up with 
him, and tortured himself over what he had 
heard. Tortured himself into a state of 
acuter misery, probably, than he would have 
felt for cause so slight, had his nature been 
a more refined one. Those who love coarsely, 
suspect coarsely; but they suffer on a like 
hearty scale : doubtfiil if any of the dehcate 
hidden suspicions of nobler minds can surpass 
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in positive pain the physical kind of jealousy 
of a man like CoUinson. 

And he had to go through plenty of it, 
to Hsten to a hundred new hints of that 
which he hated most to believe, before the 
evening was over. When they reached home 
they found Eliza in the parlour, heated and 
anxious, but trying her best to look as though 
she had passed the day in elegant idleness ; 
and, the minute they sat down to dinner, 
Susan was put through a sharp cross-exami- 
nation concerning what poor Miss CoUinson 
called the "company rules" at the manor. 
Miss Jemima poured out tea herself ? Never ! 
At Lady Long's — what a mouthful Miss 
CoUinson contrived to make out of those two 
short words! — at Lady Long's tea was in- 
variably handed round by the page. Were 
the ladies in high dresses or low ? Who were 
the guests besides Susan? What? gentle- 
men, both — unmarried gentlemen ! And 
then Susan had to tell of the walk by the 
river, and of the stars, and the duet, and the 
rain which obliged Mr. Blake to see her 
home; at aU of which Miss ColUnson, not 
being in love or jealous, naturaUy made little 
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jokes, such as — " No wonder Susan blushed ! 
No wonder Susan was looking in such good 
spirits this afternoon! ''—the mildest, silliest 
Uttle jokes even Miss CoUinson was capable 
of, but which made Tom feel very closely 
incKned to murder her. 

He did not for a long time interrupt; 
neither reminded his sister she was a fool, 
nor bade her hold her tongue as was his 
wont. Some horrible attraction seemed to 
exist for him in hearing George Blake's name 
spoken, in hearing Susan questioned about 
him, in watching her face colour and dimple 
shily under Miss CoUinson' s weak attempts at 
banter. Only— only as he sat, silently eating 
his roast goose, the thought, which two hours 
before had been a vague temptation, quickly 
put aside, rapidly began to take the form of 
set resolve in Tom CoUinson' s heart ! If no 
George Blake had appeared upon the scene 
things might just have gone on quietly in 
their present indefinite state, have gone on 
(he would say, and believe aU this, later) 
untU the girl had left the neighbourhood, or 
till his own fancy for her had cooled. It was 
the prospect of a rival that really gave him 
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the final, fiatal push into all that followed ; 
and Eliza, for setting that prospect with such 
hateful clearness before his eyes, might take 
to herself as much credit or as much blame 
as she chose. 

" You are very silent to-day, Mr. Collin- 
son," remarked Susan, when the dinner was 
nearly over. '* I never heard you talk so 
little before." 

"Tom does love a goose so," said Miss 
CoUinson, looking at him with affectionate 
eyes as he helped himself to a last scraping 
of stufl&ng and gravy. "Father was the 
same. * Never expect me to talk,' fitther 
used to say, * when I have got a goose before 
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" And never expect me to talk when I've 
got a fool before me!" roared Collinson, 
glaring across the table at his sister. " It 
takes away a man's taste for talk, I can tell 
you, Eliza, to hear such stuff as you go on 
with. And before the girl too 1" Betsy at 
this moment had clattered off to the kitchen 
for the pudding plates. " I wonder a woman 
of your years isn't ashamed to make such a 
ninnyhammer of herself 1 " 
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That I care for her as much— that I care for her 
more, a hmidredfold, than shecan care for me ?' ' 
For once in her life Eliza CoUinson 
stood speechless. From the list of possi- 
bilities, virtuous or the reverse, that her 
heart had ever predicted for Tom, the one 
possibility of marriage had been rigidly 
excluded. She had never admitted to her- 
self the actual suspicion of her brother 
possessing a wife; had never renewed the 
question so curtly put aside by him on the 
first night of his arrival. Still (by one of 
those processes, probably, without form or 
syllogism, through which, we are told, the 
feminine intelligence does form conclusions), 
Eliza OolKnson's mind had arrived at the 
conviction that Tom was not a free man. 
Mr. Mildmay, the curate, had years ago 
quitted Halfont for some foreign chaplaincy ; 
she had, therefore, no channel of informa- 
tion save through Tom himself as to the. 
past. But the little he did from time to 
time let fall, the soreness with which he 
shrank from any allusion to his New Zealand 
life, had been sufl&cient to convince her that . 
there was " something wrong " in his rela- 
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tions with the people he had left behind 
there, some other story of wrongdoing 
besides that of the man, who, accordiag to 
Tom's own account, had wrought his ruin. 

" I'm so surprised I can't get out a word 1 
You — ^you in love with poor little Susan Field- 
ing ! and here have I been asking her to dinner 
and everything ! people will say I encouraged 
it — and Mr. Fielding, my best friend, scarce 
cold in his grave. Oh, I don't think I've 
deserved this !" And Miss Collinson's voice 
gave premonition of tears. 

" Eliza!" exclaimed Tom, harshly, " before 
you let loose the flood-gates, perhaps you'll 
have the goodness to tell me what you are 
making so much noise about ? I'll be hanged 
if I know ! Susan Fielding is a pretty girl, 
and I like her — ^well, am in love with her, if 
you choose. What next ? Because the 
women of a family don't marry is no reason 
that I ever heard of for the men remaining 
bachelors." 

" Marry — ^you ! Do you mean .... am 
I to think that you mean marriage ?" 

"A pretty question, upon my word!" 
cried Collinson, with a laugh. " Leave ultra- 
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proper people alone for having ultra-improper 
thoughts 1 What the dickens should I mean 
but marriage, Miss Collinson ?'* 

" Well, you see, I never thought of you as 
a marrying man ! I mean,*' cried Eliza, with 
a feeble burst of courage, " I looked upon 
you so long in my own mind as a married 
man — eighteen months, you must remember 
— that even now I can scarce beHeve you 

have not got a wife, and " 

She was interrupted by an oath from 
Collinson — an oath not especially loud, but 
that sounded impleasantly emphatic in the 
dead silence of the heath. "And you've 
been talking to Susan this way, 1*11 be sworn ! 
Let me find you trying that game on at your 
peril ! You drove me to the bad, with your 
canting piety, when I was a boy. I told 
you so the first night I returned, and I 
repeat it again. You drove me to the bad 
before I knew what bad was; and now, if 
you keep that girl from me, you'll finish the 
work well. What does an old maid hke you 
know of men's lives, of men's temptations 
What business have you to interfere in this 
at all? I love Susan Fielding — ^you don't 
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know the meaning of the word, still I chose 
to repeat it to you — I love Susan Fielding, 
and I mean to marry her, to work for her, 
to reform for her. K you stand between us 
you'U stand between me and my last chance 
of becoming an altered man. Now, do as 
you win !" 

Having relieved his own uneasy conscience 
by this outburst of injustice, Tom Collinson 
felt better, and marched on along the path, 
leaving Eliza to follow him or not as she 
chose. She followed him ; overtook him ; 
stole up her hand, not without trembhng 
anticipation of yebuff under his arm : " I've 
never said a word of you to Susan but what 
was good, my dear !" AH out of breath the 
poor woman jerked forth her contrition. " If 
my influence demoralised you, as you so often 
tell me it did, when you were young, it was 
through ignorance. I tried my best. I 
don't suppose I understood boys' natures. 
I don't suppose I understand any one's 
nature. When poor Mr. Fielding's aflfairs 
are settled, Susan will have about forty 
pounds a year, or under, and you have 
nothing; and I had taken it into my head 
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you were not a marrying man. Forgive me, 
Tom !'' 

Tom Collinson burst into a laugh. " So 
the cat's out of the bag at last, then,'* he 
cried. " You are afraid of having to support 
not only me, but my wife.'* The word this 
time came out tolerably glibly. " Set your 
mind at rest, Eliza. My notion of domestic 
bliss is not to reside with a spinster sister, I 
can tell you. When I marry, I'll live in my 
own house, and be master of it, too— no fear !" 

Mr, Collinson did not trouble himself to 
Htate where the house should be ; neither did 
lie specify by what particular branch of 
labour he meant to support it ; but he said 
enough to convince Eliza that on the day of 
his marriage with Susan Fielding he would 
bo a reformed man. He would abandon 
brandy-and-water, smoking, extravagance of 
all kinds ; would take steadfastly to work ; in 
her declining years, his sister's home (she had 
had this promise made her once before) should 
be under his roof. The prospective gene- 
rosity to herself, Miss Collinson appraised, 
perhaps, at its true value, but she believed, 
with all the faith of her upright heart, in the 
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blessing an honourable love might prove to 
Tom; and by the time she reached home 
was deep in speculation as to whether her 
lavender silk, turned, would do to wear at 
the wedding ; also whether they could con- 
trive without a waiter for the breakfast 
or not ? 

" I know, of course, this house would not 
be large enough for a married couple," she 
remarked, before they parted for the night. 
" Still, I could sleep very comfortably with 
Betsy, and turn my room into another sitting- 
room. So just at first, till you find some- 
thing bigger and get settled, I hope you 
won't mind staying here ?" 

A proposal that Tom instantly and mag- 
nanimously accepted. That Susan's voice 
was still unheard in the matter did not 
trouble him. He was no diffident or des- 
ponding lover. His own mind was made up 
finally ; Eliza won over. Any little difficulty 
regarding Susan's consent would be solved 
by a week spent together under the same 
roof; for Tom, like most persons of his 
stamp, had unbounded belief in the power 
of propinquity. 
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"I'm turning over a new leaf, and no 
mistake!" he thought, as he smoked his last 
pipe on the door- step, under the clear June 
night, "Why did I shilly-shally so long? 
Isn't the past done with, as much as if I had 
lived it out in another world? It was 
another world. There are not the same 
customs or opinioiis .... dash it aU ! 
there ariB not the same stars even here 
in England as there were in New Zea- 
land !" 

The idea of utter separation conveyed by 
that diflference in the stars was really com- 
forting. At three-and-twenty, Tom Collin- 
son's intellect and moral sense were not very 
much more advanced than they had been at 
fifteen. What social obligation could exist 
between a Christian man in England and 
people who lived at the Antipodes ? Did not 
the weight of the whole globe constitute a 
burial as final as seven feet of soil in a church- 
yard? Was his happiness, was poor little 
Susan's happiness, to be sacrificed because 
there was one chance in a thousand of a 
certain ugly ghost not keeping quiet in its 
grave ? Did not most men, did not the very 
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best men, go to the altar with some imoom- 
fortable secret, some lurking memory not 
altogether suited to a marriage-feast ? 

Thinking these things, Tom took another 
long look at the consolatory stars ; then went 
away, whistling the last music-hall air, to his 
bed. " Poor fellow ! beginning early hours 
already," thought Eliza. And, whatever the 
sins that ought to have weighed upon the 
conscience, slept the sleep of a school-boy. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Towards three o'clock next day, and just as 
Susan was beginning to look out for Tom's 
figure between the hollies, a little three- 
cornered note arrived for her from the manor. 

"My deae Susan, — ^Will you come and 
see me, and stay to five o'clock tea ? Aunt 
Jemima has gone to town to fight the great 
fight with grandmamma, and I am alone 
and unhappy in my mind. I would have 
asked you to lunch, only grandpapa does not 
Uke to be watched as he eats his sago. A 
heap of the trousseau finery has arrived — 
perhaps you may care to see it. — Poetia.'* 

" I shall give orders for you to be brought 
up straight to my den, and, if you come 
directly, you will not be Hkely to meet grand- 
papa.*' 

The postscript was so reassuring that 
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Susan, without a second's delay, ran off to 
the manor, where, to her relief, a housemaid, 
not the dreaded Jekyll, answered her modest 
single knock at the jfront door. She was 
shown up at once to Portia's " den," a sunny 
little room on the second floor, containing 
one luxurious lounging-chair, two cheval 
glasses, a glass above the chimney-piece, and 
curtains of the exact shade of crimson that 
suited Portia Pfrench's complexion. No 
ornaments, no flowers, no work-table : none 
of the small feminine rubbish by which Susan, 
if she had had the means, would have de- 
lighted to surround herself. Warmth, ease, 
mirrors, becoming drapery, against which to 
test the merit of new dresses — these were 
necessities to Portia Ffrench, and these she 
had taken care to secure; nothing beyond. 
The " den " was characteristic. 

She was sitting beside the window, 
neither reading nor working, a certain 
anxious flushed look on her handsome face. 
" Susan, you good little thing to come ? I'm 
bored — ^bored to death ; so I thought I would 
try if boring some one else would do me 
any good. Take off your bonnet, child, sit 
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dowB, and amuse me. I'm sony I have 
only one arm-cliair » 

Susan obeyed the first two commands at 
once. " As to amusing," she remarked, ** I 
shouldn't say talk like mine coidd ever 
amuse any one. Certainly not you." 

" And why not me, with such an accent ?" 

** Because you have seen more than I 
have, and have got more than I have ; have 
got — Oh, Miss Portia, I think you have got 
everything the world can give !" 

"I have got," said Portia, "this easy- 
chair ; yes, it is legally mine, was given me 
by Aunt Jemima ; I can take it away when I 
marry (when I marry ! Of course you know 
that the whole thing is problematic, Susan ? 
that I am at this moment waiting to hear 
whether grandmamma says Yes or No ?) ; a 
case full of not very valuable trinkets; an 
embroidery frame ; a set of tools for wood- 
carving ; every size of tatting needle, and a 
dozen or so silk dresses ; just the sort of col- 
lection you see advertised in the exchange 
department of the "Lady's Newspaper." 
With possessions like these, what human 
heart could indeed feel satiety?" 
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" But I think you have got a great deal 
more," cried Susan. "I wasn't thinking of 
'T. cr dresses and trinkets. You have got . . . . 
:e K yourself." This was not in the least what 
•3f z she had meant to say : she meant " you have 
'J- beauty, you have grace, charm of manner, 

-5:i= wit — ^qualities that can win as many hearts as 

Ti:r. you choose to conquer !" But something in 

lb-'. the mocking expression of Portia's face 

:: i chilled her, and she stopped short. 

"Myself 1" repeated Portia with a laugh. 
fi " Yes, I have indeed got myself, and fearftiUy 

::-: sick I am of the bargain. Susan, has it never 

:r- occurred to you what a shocking injustice it is 

:s to be bom a woman ? By no fault of one's 

^c own to be cramped and whaleboned — ^I don't 

) : mean physically — taught nothing worth know- 

ing, although one's capacities are as good as 
a man's — ^given nothing to do, although one's 
desire for action is as strong as a man's, 
and then told to be contented ! When I was 
a small child I remember getting hold of an 
unfortunate bird once, a robin I think it was. 
I wasn't very cruel, as children go, and I 
determined to make his life happy : fitted up 
an old cage of Aunt Jem's, with the tables 
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and chairs out of my doll's house ; gave him 
water, food, a looking-glass even; and 
arranged fresh leaves and flowers over his 
head. The poor wretch beat his breast pas- 
sionately for four-and-twenty hours against 
the bars, then died, happily for himself!" 

"But some birds like hving in cages,'* 
said Susan, diffidently. *^ Our bull-finch 
never used to beat himself, and he ate his 
food heartily, and liked his looking-glass, too. 
I would ever so much rather be a woman 
than a man. Everything in women's Uves is 
so nice." (Pardon the school- girl word, 
reader. It accurately expressed Susan's 
meaning.) "Women wear prettier clothes 
than men, and have no hard work; for 
needlework and everything about a house 
is really play ; and then they need never go 
into danger. Think of having to hunt or 
fight ! Think of having to kill people as a 
duty ! Think of being cruel to animals as an 
amusement, and then say if you could wish 
to be a man!" 

I have said it always, and I shall say and 
feel it always," answered Portia. " There are 
birds and birds, as you remark, and I am not 
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a bull-finch. I was not bom for a 
cage." 

" And you would like to hunt, to go to 
battle, to SMOKE ?" cried Susan, with solemn 
emphasis upon that awful chmax. 

" Most undoubtedly I would," said Portia. 
*' Fighting is the first natural instinct of 
rational beings, and when they can't have it 
in earnest they imitate it by cards or dice, or 
pursuing the lower creatures. As to smoking, 
it is really monstrous — monstrous! that 
women should be debarred fi'om a means, 
the only one we know of by which persons 
without brains or work can be stupefied into 
enduring the weight of their own existence." 

Portia Ffrench, it is just to say, had never 
tasted the flavour even of a paper cigarette. 
Her theories were theories only. 

Susan's eyes opened wider than usual. 
"But why should existence be a weight?" 
she cried. "I know nothing about what 
men feel or need ; but why should a woman 
want anything who has got home ? — home 
and some one to love her, and take care of 
her ?" 

" Love !" said Portia, with a little curl of 
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the lip. " Such love as falls to a woman's 
share I Two months of courtship, say, a 
fortnight's honeymoon, six weeks of waning 
adoration, and then a kind of pitying friendly 
toleration, if she is very lucky, till the curtain 
falls. Love is an interlude — s. very pretty 
one we'll admit — ^with men. How, with all 
the wire-drawing in the world, can it be made 
to spread over the five mortal acts of an 
ordinary woman's life ?" 

"I've never been to the play," said 
Susan, with a humble sense of her own 
deficiencies; "but I have heard of many 
women who were made happy for life by 
marrying the man they loved, even though 
he had not always been fond of them. There 
was Rowena and Eose Bradwardine and 
Ameha Booth, if you remember ?" 

Portia looked hard at the transparent, 
girUsh face of Susan Fielding ; this daughter 
of a Brentford bookseller amidst whose prim 
little stock of humdrum beliefs there lurked 
a flavour, an intensity beyond anything that 
her life with all its variety, with all its mani- 
fest external advantages, could be made to 
yield. " Rose Bradwardine and Amelia 
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Booth ! You read love stories, then ? You 
take an interest in the sentimental agonies, 
prolonged through three post octavo volumes, 
of imaginary young ladies and gentlemen ?" 

" I read nothing else," said Susan. 
"Except Robinson Crusoe, I don't think I 
was ever interested in any book that wasn't a 
love story." 

"And I," said Portia, "can read no 
book in which love is not kept, as it ought 
to be, well in the background. I'm not 
intellectual. I can't read, as Aunt Jemima 
says yoimg women used to do, to inform my 
mind. When I read, as when I do every- 
thing, it is for excitement. And love, as the 
novelists treat it, is not exciting !" 

"Ah I you can afford to say all this," 
cried Susan," with a half-sigh; "you, who 
have nothing but love in your own life, don't 
need to read about it in stories of other 
people !" 

" Well — there, perhaps, you hit upon the 
truth,*' answered Portia drily. " So much 
love in my own life 1 Heaven help you, in 
your innocence, Susan! What love have I 
got?" 
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" Mr. Josselin's." 

•*Poor Teddy 1 As much as lie can like 
anything that is not Teddy Josselin I do 
believe he likes me, and I know he will let 
me have my own way when — ^if we marry ! 
And then our tastes are the same : we shall 
run about (together or separate), that is to 
say, searching for amusement and spending 
our money, and not come to a worse end than 
most people probably .... but love ! Ted 
Jossehn's love!" 

"Well, then," exclaimed Susan quickly, 
" there is Mr. Blake. You can only feel 
sorry for him, of course, because you know 
all his devotion is hopeless. Still, it is 
yours !'* And having said this she coloured 
up to the eyes, and hung her head. 

Portia watched her narrowly. " And you 
think that all Mr. Blake's * devotion,' as you 
call it, is of the slightest value, gives the 
slightest additional happiness to Portia 
Ffrench ? Mr. Blake goes in for being hope- 
less and desperate, of set purpose, Susan. 
It yields him an emotion, an experience, that 
he may use professionally. If I lay in my 
coflBn to-morrow he would go into rhapsodies 
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of grief — gain another experience ! — write a 
<5opy of verses to tell the world what he suf- 
fered, and fall in love with a milk-maid, five 
feet high, next week. J^o. I may be vain 
myself, but I am not so foolish as to mistake 
the symptoms of men's vanity for love. Mr. 
Blake in reality loves Portia Pfrench just as 
much as Portia Ffrench loves him." 

•* And that is ?" cried Susan, looking up 
breathless. 

" That is," said Portia, pausing a little, to 
prolong the eagerness of her companion's 
look — ** is .... oh ! why am I so bad at 
-definition, and why are you so much in 
•earnest, Susan? Surely you have not fallen 
41 victim to Mr. Blake's melancholy tenor 
voice and Lara-like sighs ? I ought to have 
guessed there would be danger the moment 
you began singing sentimental duets together. 
What did he say as he took you home, child ? 
Something very tender and sentimental, I am 
certain." 

** Please don't laugh at me — please don't 
say such things 1" exclaimed Susan, half- 
ready to cry. " Mr. Blake was good-natured 
to me because I was your friend, I suppose. 
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I don't know why he was good-natured to 
me. I never was in love with any one. I'm 
too young to be in love. I hope you'll never- 
joke me like that again !" 

And all the hot shame of a child whose- 
poor little foolish secrets have been discovered 
by mature superior wisdom burned on Susan'a 
cheeks. 

" Too young to be in love ?" said Portia,, 
growing amused. "Why, how old are you? 
Within a year or two of my age for certain,, 
and I — oh ! I have been in and out of lov& 
for the last five years." 

"But I am only seventeen," said Susan, 
shily ; and then, desperately wanting to get 
away from the subject of her walk home with 
Mr. Blake, she added, " and, if you please, I 
would much rather we should talk about you, 
not myself, Miss Portia. May I see the finery 
you told me of? I have never seen any 
wedding-dresses in my life." 

"And wedding-dresses are quite unlike 
all othersj you know," said Portia. " Satin 
and silks, and laces that are to be worn by a 
bride, are invested with a kind of dim reh- 
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gious light that distinguishes them from all 
-common apparel! That is the reason why 
young ladies flock to gaze and comment upon 
each other's trousseau. In the event of my 
not being married, Susan — ^very much the 
most likely event to happen — mind you tell 
no one that you saw the wedding garments. 
I remember when Alice Long did not marry 
Oharlie Craven, people used to say for ever 
afterwards, " Ah, here comes another of the 
wedding-dresses ! Poor dear little Alice, 
what a trial for her to have to wear out her 
trousseau under such altered circumstances I ' 
Now, I don't like to be pitied. Whatever 
falls to me, I like to bear it by myself and 
make no sign." 

As she spoke Portia rose, and led Susan 
Into the adjoining bed-room. It was piled 
thick in finery; even at Miss Budd*s, the 
first milliner's shop in Brentford, Susan had 
never found herself among so many pretty 
things before. Dehcate silks and muslins, 
fine embroidery, costly laces, were every- 
where. 

"It may be very well for people, gene- 
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rally, to suspend marriage expenses till they 
know whether a marriage is possible," said 
Portia. " For me, the most undoubted wis- 
dom was to obtain all I could while grand- 
papa was in a humour for spending — *tis a 
humour that grows rarer with him every 
year ! Ten to one Lady Erroll will laugh at 
the whole thing ; ten to one Aunt Jemima is 
here in an hour's time with word that the 
engagement is at an end for ever. Still, I 
shall not be utterly bereft. I shall have my 
embroidery, my silks, my laces — and it is 
something to have brave clothes to wear 
above a broken heart. Look at them, Susan> 
if such things amuse you, and wake me when 
you have finished." 

She sank down with her usual worn-out 
air upon a sofa beside the window, and closed 
her eyes. Dress, as dress, was less than 
nothing to Portia Ffrench. She valued it as 
a means — an auxiliary to her beauty, a pass- 
port to her pleasures — something like bright 
smiles or witty talk, to be put on, of neces- 
sity, while she played her part in the world, 
and flung wearily aside the moment she 
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quitted the footlights. Of the feminine in- 
stinct that derives pleasure from soft hues 
and fabrics, from Satin-stitch and Honiton, 
for themselves, she was simply devoid. 
She cared no more for such things than 
she would have cared for pictures and 
flowers and ornaments in a room that no 
one saw. 

And Susan possessed this instinct, to the 
fullest extent — Susan, with her village bring- 
ing-up, whose first little part in life's drama 
was played but yesterday ! So bewilderingly 
divergent from what you would expect are 
human characters the moment you begin to 
take them in detail. 

At the end of another ten minutes, Susan 
still absorbed in milUnery, there came the 
sound of carriage-wheels along the gravel 
drive. Portia jumped up eagerly. " My fate 
is hanging in the balance, Susan — don't 
wonder at my excitement. Now, how does 
Aunt Jem look ? Veil down — that's a bad 
sign to begin with ; and Teddy Josselin with 
her — a worse one still ! To-day is the Raw- 
don's garden party ; Ted would never have 
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absented himself from that without cause. 
Susan, Susan, I predict the worst ! Aunt 
has thrown up her veil, and I can see her 
face. Our side has lost !" 

She drew back her head, ran up to the 
glass, and smoothed her untidy hair; then 
took a knot of scarlet velvet from the 
dressing-table, and pinned it in her wHte 
dress. 

"No need to look ugly because one is 
defeated, Susan. If the king is dead, may 
his successor arise ! say I.'* 

"Oh, Portia! I don't understand you," 
cried Susan. "I don't know how you can 
have courage to talk lightly at such a 
time." 

"Courage!" said Portia, turning round 
her dark face with a smile as she left the 
room. "Oh! whatever my sins may be, 
cowardice is not one of them. If the 
worst comes to the worst — follow me to the 
drawing-room in half-an-hour, and you will 
know it — ^if the worst comes to the worst, 
I shall still possess my trousseau, re- 
member ; aU the silks and laces you admire 
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so much, Susan, and ... . and one thing 
more!" 

"What is that?" cried Susan, solemn- 
eyed. 

" Mr. Blake's devotion." 

Susan's heart stood still ! 
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